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HE strategic concept in the White pee. on qnreers 
_ remains the same as in last year’s White. Paper, but is. 
- more clearly stated. The defence of the West relies on 
the nuclear deterrent. The strategy of Nato shows clearly 
that if war with Russia should arise it will be nuclear, even if 
we have to make it so: and we shall make no provision for our 
Armed Forces to fight a long conventional war, similar to the | 


"two world wars. - 


But a high proportion of Britain’s millfary, effort will of 
necessity continue to go into conventional forces for. operations — 
in defence of the frontiers of the free world, for which nuclear 
weapons may be inappropriate. 

_ In the light of this strategic concept, British naval forces must 
be fitted to perform three main tasks: in peacetme, to help carry _ 


ele 


out Britain’s responsibilities and generally to contribute by their 


_ presence to the maintenance of peace and stability; in limited 
"war, to protect sea communication, to escort troops and supplies 
to the theatre of operations, and to give them support in action; 
in global war, to make an effective contribution to the combined 
_ naval forces of the Western alliance. 
_ To carry out these duties, the White Paper provides for an 
_ active fleet of three carrier task forces, each consisting of one 
- carrier, with escorting vessels for defence against air, surface, 
and submarine attack. Two of these task forces will be our 
contribution to Nato in the Atlantic and Mediterranean, the 
carriers being equipped predominantly for anti-submarine opera-_ 
tions. The third, called the Eastern Fleet, will be based on 
- Singapore, the carrier having a balanced air complement, There 
will also be a converted carrier to accommodate a Marine Com- 
wa mando force, with helicopters. The Reserve Fleet will comprise 
_ only sufficient ships to keep the Active Peet 2 a to gatrength, 
oe cc hesaie and long refits. 
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Mt : The White Paper on Defence 


By Admiral SIR CHARLES DANIEL 


In my view the proposed naval forces will be completely 
inadequate to discharge their peacetime and limited war 


responsibilities. Total war is most likely to spring from some 


peacetime incident, or from limited war; and our naval forces, 
together with our army and air forces, must be ready at all 
times to deal with such outbreaks instantly and effectively. By 
their ability to do so they form a most important part of the 
deterrent: to underinsure in this matter would be folly. In my 
view six carrier task forces are certainly required: four con- 
stantly operational, one training, and one refitting and giving 


leave. 


In the case of global war, which is bound to be nuclear, the 
immediate role of naval forces is to take part in the nuclear 
offensive; and by being able to do so they form part of the 
deterrent. Our present carrier task forces will increasingly be 
able to carry out this role when armed with the new N.A. 39 low- 
level strike aircraft, whose development I am glad to see referred 
to in the White Paper. The missile-firing nuclear-powered 
submarine will, I consider, prove the most potent form of nuclear 
attack in the future, owing to its great mobility and the immense 
difficulty of detecting and destroying it on any appreciable scale. 
I should like to have seen greater emphasis on the development 
of this submarine for our Navy. It may well prove the greatest 
deterrent of all. 

Much has been said of the threat of Russian submarines: but 
how would they be used? To attack cities by nuclear weapons, or 
shipping by conventional weapons, would constitute an attack on 
the West leading to global war. The answer to either form of 
attack is not action against the submarines but nuclear attack on 
Russia, as is clearly implied in the White Paper. 

Nuclear war must be of short duration, and will not require 
control of sea communications similar to that exercised over the 


oP = Oa © * Report on Defence: Brivain’s : Contribution to Peace and Security. Cmd. 363. H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 


fore arises whether anti-submarine oper: 
in global war? Probably not, during the nuclear ed el 
itself. But if, at the end of the bombardment, neither side can 
_ enforce its will on the other, and the back-broken antagonists can 


months and the years of the two work 


no longer fight on land or in the air, might not the powerful ~ 
Russian submarine forces try to cut the sea communications of 
this country and Europe, and starve us out? If they succeeded, 
Europe would fall under Russian control, and what was left | 
would be constructed on an absolute’ Communist basis. 


Many will think such an idea unrealistic; and that no specific 


provision should be made to deal with such a contingency. But 


By Lieut. General s I R. 


ANY reasons have been put forward from time Ps 


time not only for the insufficient numbers of young 
men making the Army a career, but also for the 


; inadequate number of soldiers re-engaging after they — 
have completed their first or second engagements. The chief of 


these reasons have been: the difference in the rates of pay between 
the Army and what can be obtained in civil life; the lack of 


modern accommodation for single men and the inadequate num- 
bers of good married quarters both at home and abroad; the 


frequent moves which cause domestic problems for the married, 
amounting in some cases to separation of families for varying 
periods; the absence of a smart ceremonial and off- -duty dress for | 
all ranks. 


All these are contributory facaree and should be considered. 


not in isolation but together. Besides all this, it must be remem-. 
bered that there has always been only a percentage of the popula- 


tion of the country who have inclinations. towards making the 


Army their career, and this percentage has fluetuated according 
to whether there is full employment or not. A state of full employ- 


ment exists, and therefore the Army must compete with other. 


walks of life to obtain the numbers and quality it requires—and 


_let me emphasise the word ‘ quality’. 


What measures have been taken? ~ 


Lessening the: Gap in Pay — ra fee 


A move was made some months ago to lessen thee gap between | 
the pay of the Army and that which could be obtained in the ~ 
civil market, and although it did not attract sufficient men to join 
_ the Army it did have the effect of increasing the number of long- 


service soldiers taking on for further engagements. This was very 
important. 
In the White Paper just. published* further i increases in n pay and 


allowances were announced. Amongst these, all other ranks as from — 
April next are to get a weekly rise of between 14s. and 21s. _ 


according to their length of engagement, while a recruit will get 


£5 1s. Od. instead of £3 17s. 6d., or a rise of 24s. 6d. weekly. 
That is £5 a week from which he can save, spend on himself, or 


send some home. g 
Improvements in accommodation take time and money. The 


rapid changes brought about by the necessity of keeping abreast 


with the requirements of modern war make a decision when and. 


where to build a difficult one, and it must be certain that such 


_ money that is available is put to its best use. Here again the 


. 
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White Paper states that no less than £90,000,000 is now to be 
spent in the next five years on the three services in the United — 


Fingdom, and important works forthe Army have already started 
in a number of stations. Overseas, too, new construction of 


_ barracks and married quarters is beginning to go forward. I have | 
seen much of the new accommodation that has pate up in the 


past few years, and it is excellent. 


_-and to live on a pension will not be easy. If some scheme could — 


ony for fighting eGivue : 
of Russian submarines. Suc 
war effort, as in the past ¥ 

To conclude, I would agre 
White Paper; but I still hope 
_ submarine programme may t Ppescibies and rhb our nava 
for peacetime and limited war requirements, may act creased 
pevead what 3 consider thei pres 
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the cheat Pork situation. This state of affairs is not only applic- 
able to the Army, I suggest. Facilities do exist for wives and 
families to join their husbands quickly by air, and for many over- 
seas stations husbands are granted home leave. The White Paper 
states that the number of these overseas stations is to be increased. 
The White Paper includes. many other steps to help the married 
man by means of increases in ‘out of quarter’ allowances, and — 
education allowances, and by the payment of | out-of-pocket 
expenses for all moves caused by service requirements. ao 

_. As far as ceremonial and off-duty dress is concerned one ‘hopes - 
it will not be long before every soldier will have one of which — 
he can be proud. — ue : 

There is also one other point Rich I feel is worth consideration 
and it is this. Perhaps the average man is more concerned than — 
he used to be with what is to happen when he leaves the services. 
He will not be too old to work but too old to start at the bottom, — 


be introduced by which a large proportion of certain types of — 
government and other employment were guaranteed for ex-Army _ 
men, it would relieve many of anxiety for their future. 
To sum up shortly: the steps taken in the White Paper have 
taken into account the aspects of both the single and married — 
man. The pay of each has been increased, modern accommodation — 
is being built for both, while the married man is being assisted — 
further in the education of his children, in paying for accommoda- _ 
tion if he has to and his out-of-pocket Spee incurred as a 


should. 5 ‘greatly towards attracting: many to join the prea ‘ee 
whether the rates of pay and allowances are- yet of. a sufficiently 
high level to solve the whole problem, bearing in mind the condi-— 
tions prevailing in civil life and the Re ae page eae 
modern Moe remains to be ne 
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FE THE LISTENER 


An Asian on Asia: the Cult of Personality 


The second of three talks by LEON MARIA GUERRERO 


HAVE heard few Europeans comment on the extraordinary 

identification of the new: Asian countries with individuals; 

yet this cult of personality explains many of their political 

problems. The cult is not unknown in Europe; but, to take 
an obvious example, the long pre-eminence of Mr. Nehru in India 
is not to be compared with the reigns of European dictators, past 
and present. I would not presume to interpret the feeling that his 
countrymen have for Mr. Nehru, but surely the most significant 
aspect of India’s submission to his leadership is that it is entirely 
voluntary. It is a matter of trust. The same, I believe, can be said 
of other national leaders in Asia; they 
rule by consent. 

There are various reasons for this. The 
most obvious is that many of the leaders 
of the new, Asian countries are also the 
heroes of their national revolutions. I do 
not think anything comparable has hap- 
pened in any Western country since 
Washington and Bolivar. The modern 
European states are the result of such a 
long and complicated process that no 
single individual can really be said to 
have made them conscious of themselves 
as a nation, and led them to independence. 
Even if there were such a*European, the 
odds are that he never ruled the country 
he created. But this is precisely what 
happened in Asia, and is now taking place 
in Africa, ever since the spread of 
‘nationalism in those areas, from Ataturk 
to Soekarno. 

A leader like Mr. Nasser calls out like 
some magic muezzin across artificial 
frontiers, proclaims the United Arab 
Republic at just the right time to distract 
opinion in the Middlé East from the 
Baghdad Pact meeting-and becomes the 
champion and the symbol of a movement that is the most vital 
and important event today from the Sahara to the Persian Gulf. 
The union between Egypt and Syria may strike the West as 
something out of The Thousand and One Nights, as one London 
weekly journal put it recently; but it would seem to me impossible 
for Western diplomacy to convince the Arabs that Russian 
aggression is a greater danger than the survival of Israel. Of 
course, now that they are 
in the Middle East, the 
Russians are making their 


alism, which had served 
Russian diplomatic pur- 
poses by considering the 
Baghdad Pact as a plot to 
divide the Arabs, has now 
turned against them and, 
through the extension of 
Mr. Nasser’s one-party 
system to Syria, may well 
lead to the suppression of 
the only legitimate Com- 
munist Party in the Levant. 
Mr. Nasser, like Mr. 
Nehru, puts his native 
Communists in gaol. 
Another Asian leader, 
Mr. Soekarno, has also, I 
think, been underestimated 
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President Soekarno of Indonesia 
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Mr. Nehru, Prime Minister of India 


own mistakes; Arab nation--- 


in the West. The situation in Indonesia is now so fluid that 
one cannot be certain of anything; but the mere fact that Mr. 
Soekarno retained the leadership of the Indonesians for almost 
fifteen years, in the midst of much confusion and frustration 
and without the methods of a police state, suggests that he was 
the object of a cult. He has personified the Indonesian struggle 
for independence to such an extent that, in the eyes of Indo- 
nesians, to overthrow him openly would have been tantamount 
to admitting the failure of the revolution and the republic. He 
almost assumed the status of the Japanese Tenno as the symbol 
of the state; and, somewhat in the way 
that the Fujiwara ministers and Tokugawa 
warlords of medieval Japan fought for the 
custody of the emperor and the power to 
interpret the divine will, so also Indo- 
nesian nationalists and Communists, com- 
munalists and regionalists, colonels, sultans 
and bankers, all tried over long years to 
persuade Mr. Soekarno to lend his name 
and prestige to their particular solutions 
to Indonesia’s problems. 

Mr. Soekarno’s experience suggests, 
however, that the position of a revolu- 
tionary hero turned national leader in 
Asia has its drawbacks; the embodiment 
of a policy tends to become the personal 
target of its opponents. So the recent 
attempt to assassinate Mr. Soekarno has 
been blamed by Indonesians either on the 
enemies of their independence or on those 
Muslims who would turn their country 
from a socialist secular state into an 
Islamic republic. So also Aung Than of 
Burma and the entire Cabinet that em- 
bodied the Burmese revolution were 
slaughtered allegedly by the agents of 
old politicians who had. been excluded 
from the new nationalist government. But if these hero-leaders in 
their eminence should feel themselves much too exposed and 
lonely, it is, more often, because they lack the support of a govern- 
ing hierarchy. Western peoples are used to being governed by a 
bureaucracy carrying out the decisions of political committees. 
They take it for granted that these decisions will be taken after 
an exchange of informed views, rather than on the impulse 
of some individual; and 
that, once taken, the deci- 
sions will be carried out. 
But, more likely than not, 
in the new Asian countries 
the old Spanish formula 
prevails: se obedece, pero 
no se cumple—obedience 
without compliance. 

I am often amused by 
British complaints about 
the number of bureaucrats 
in this country; in many 
Asian countries the trouble 
is that there are not enough 
of them. Indeed, one of the 
most helpful institutions 
that the British left in Asia 
was the native civil service 
in India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Malaya. My 
own country was well 
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President Nasser of Egypt 


to exclude the natives from any po 


~ tangle of laws, decrees, and regulations. Inexperience leads to no visible rivals, the 


to determine a successor to a Mao Tse-tung and a Ho Chi Minh, 
_ it would seem that the best solutions to this problem in Asia are tary caste based on professional armed forces and perpetually 


dential form of government, the totally unexpected death of Mr. regime, with a tradition of obedience to constituted authority; or ¥ 

Magsaysay, who was the object of a formidable cult, was followed | troops which are essentially irregular and which gained their : 
- by the automatic succession of Mr. Garcia, then vice-president, battle experience fighting a guerrilla war with the support of the E 
- although he was not even in the country at the time, Mr. Garcia people, and indeed almost indistinguishable from them. a 


- without question although he is in opposition to the party which - Superficially, Siam would seem to be an exception, acountry 
controls both houses of the Congress. 


.the popular expectation: that independence would mean immedi- military coup d'état is conducted in an entirely different spirit. : 
-ate and visible progress, and the limited possibilities of achieving I do not think anybody really wanted to kill Marshal Phibun ; any ar 


a situation similar to that in some countries of Iberian America. No mobs besieged political police barracks in Bangkok; they had 


tion for power among feudal aristocrats and military dictators identified with his count 


Independence Achieved in- Revolutionary Terms — 


terms, and more in terms of the- indus*rial and Russian revolutions 
_ than the French and. American, The. new Asian countries have. 


te ‘provide for its own nationa 
or, in any case, preferred in wh 


ic n of HEH he “Asian 
state that took its place has often been crippled by the lack of — ’ 1 
experience in the mechanics of administration. Yet trained per- promises, ‘the temporary 
sonnel are most urgently and badly needed in such a new country, Perénism— are an easy ay 
where fundamental colonial policies are being constantly reversed dedicated can be expec ed to resist its tempta ions 
and economic independence and development sought in a growing Mr. Nehru has advantages that other Asian | i 
Congress still retains imm 
confusion, confusion to indiscipline, distress, and corruption. The the party of. the revolution, and the position he 
national Jeader must watch his decisions trickling out in a maze India makes it certain that ‘she can expect help to be Ene 1s 
of inexpertness. - ; _ even. insistently, offered from all sides. Other Asian 
ee are not so secure may well hesitate to tell their peop 
and demand, in the name of a future prosperi furt 
Absence of Alternative Leadership “from those who are already on. pies ed “aa 
The personality cult is due to the absence not only of a edie Yet the lesson of Perénism is clear. No single lendees can . fulfil 
governing class but also of alternative leadership. The succession” the: excessive expectations that, deliberately or unwittingly, he 
to Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem in South Viet-Nam, or to Prince has aroused in nations eager to vault across the centuries from 
Sihanouk in Cambodia, or to Dr. Rhee in South Korea, is a prob- the feudal to the welfare state. Such a leader may be able to — 
lem of dangerous possibilities, as it is in the case of such African’ Crate sacress fon a time, but in the end he must be found out, ; 
leaders as Mr. Nasser or Mr. Bourgiba in Tunisia. And parlia- and either make way fc o 4 


mentary uncertainties in Pakistan may perhaps be due to the © eople in a morass of frustration ana cgateal Jed 


failure to find a successor of the spiritual and political founder of In Iberian America this has only too often. been the signal fe st os 
the state. In-India the assassination of Gandhi did not disrupt the military proclamation, the junta which will save the nation, 
the country because he had named his political heir; but it is the praetorian election of a new caudillo. Fortunately there is 
not certain who could take Mr. Nehru’s place. — not yet a corresponding tradition in Asia, There is ke 
Outside of the Communist system, which has its own methods o¢ Batista, Perez Jimenez and Perén in Colonel Nasser, but 
neither he nor the Indonesian colonels can really rely on a mili- 


to be found in those countries which have imperial institutions poised to intervene and set things right when the state of affairs 
ee which the national loyalty can be concentrated, or which have jj. pot to their liking. I believe the reason for this is that, with — cs 

a presidential system based on periodic elections and limited the exception of the Japanese, the Turks, the Afghans, and certain s 
terms of office. Dr. Mossadeq seems to have disappeared without tribes trained as colonial troops, most Nh ctanente not take to mili- — ‘ 
a trace in Iran. Parliamentary alternation in power has taken ‘tary disciplines. Then again, depending on the circumstances in Soh 
place without disturbance in Japan. Marshal has succeeded which independence was won, the armed forces of the new Asian : 
marshal politely in Siam. In my own country, which has a presi- crates are either regular formations carried over from the colonial 4 


has now been elected in his own right; but there is no reason to 
doubt that, should the new vice-president succeed to the presi- 
dency in similar circumstances, he would likewise be accepted 
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tun by militarists; but the marshals who alternate in power there 3S 


But the periodic election of an all-powerful president by the are not really military men but primarily politicians who merely 
nation at large often encourages the worship of a hero, as happens “prefer to work with neat little armed teams rather than great — 3 
even in such a mature and stable democracy as that of the United masses of unpredictable and undisciplined voters. It seems to 
States. An electorate unaccustomed to choosing between parties — me that there is an essential difference between the fall of Marshal _ 


‘and programmes of government can only too easily be persuaded — -Phibun and, say, the fall of General Perez Jimenez and Colonel a 


Tat 
-to expect everything from one man, who would solve all problems ‘Peron. Apart from the fact that Marshal Phibun. might. well 


with his sincerity, energy, and : personal magnetism. — return to power (he has done so before), and that it is were J 
Many new Asian leaders have found themselves caught between — - that General Perez Ji imenez or Colonel Perén ever will, a Siamese | - 


it. The result is that the cult of personality in Asia may create More than Marshal Phibun wanted to kill Nai Pradit before him. — "3 


As an Asian I find this parallel discouraging. After all, these 0° reason to. The Siamese marshals worked out the balance © 
countries have been independent for more than a hundred years; of opposing forces with the accuracy and urbanity of classical 
I would certainly hope that we shall go rather faster in Asia. Chinese generals, and arrived at their conclusions with the least 
Indeed I am sure we shall, because independence in Iberian possible disturbance to an interested but not at all apprehensive 
America was conceived in terms of its own age, that is to say Population. One cannot really say that Marshal Phibun, Pe 


in predominantly political terms, which allowed a free competi- his many years in power during id after the war, ha 


without concern for the people. Only in cur day, once the people However, recent even 
in these countries realised their strength and the economic and suggest that in the mic 
social advantages which they could gain, did they take an active forces tend, by virtue 
part in the making and breaking of governments. first t to stand asa fr 


Asian independence, however, was achieved in- satiate 
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2 een ee She last Gigout: talks by 
‘Fp T looks as though 1958 will be a crucial year, in the sense 


_ that it will probably determine whether the basic assumptions 
_ on which the economic prosperity of the nineteen-fifties has 
A depended so far can properly be taken for granted or not, All 
_ years are crucial but, to adapt George Orwell, some years are 
_ more crucial than others. It may be that things will continue to 
gO wrong in 1958 and then go right in 1959, making way for 
another period of rapid advance. The point is that over the next 
__ + year or so the mood which has made the economic optimism of the 
. nineteen-fifties is likely to be subjected to a severe test. If during 
___ this period the people who have based their business plans on the 
assumption of continuing expansion are shown to have been — 
es seriously wrong, while the cautious and the unadventurous who 
have refused to risk their money in large-scale investment come 
Out on top, then the economic tempo of the Western world will — 
almost inevitably slow down in the nineteen-sixties. It is no 
_._ exaggeration therefore to say that what is at risk now is the fate 
' — of modern capitalism—the capitalism of the mixed society with 
_ a solid proportion of state enterprise, state welfare services, and a 


- declared policy of full employment. of . 


_ The main source of danger in 1958 is the American business 
recession. There is some evidence to show that the United States 
is facing an economic adjustment of a structural character. It 

cannot be taken for granted that this is just another pause before 
expansion is resumed again with the old momentum, as it was 
after 1949 and 1954. 


No Motive Power for Renewed Expansion? 
Another difficulty of 1958 is that Britain is in no position now 
_ to provide any kind of buffer against the international effects of 
an American recession. The Government here remains intent on 
_ a restrictive economic policy, designed to strengthen this country’s 
diminished gold reserve. Thus neither of the two most im- 
_ portant trading nations of the world, who account between them 
- for a sizeable share of total international commerce, seems likely 
_ to supply any of the necessary motive power for renewed ex- 
-- pansion in the short period. — ir. >" ial aaa 
The third difficulty is the re-emergence of a dollar problem in 
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Suddenly, it is likely to have international leadership thrust upon 

it: other nations will be looking to the Germans to take the risks 
_ Mecessary to sustain the tempo of commercial expansion in Western 
__ Europe. Some of these risks will probably affect the German level 
of prices—a matter on which the Germans are more sensitive than 
almost any other nation. If they decide to follow the policy on 

_ which both the United States and Britain embarked in 1957, a_ 
_ policy which puts the stability of the price level above all else 
_ and is willing to let industrial production fall in order to halt 
price inflation, then the outlook is discouraging. But it is no 
__use burking the fact that the opposite course—of positively en- 
_ couraging economic expansion. when other countries -are contract-. 
Ohi so 4se + Rm Ms Se : ee Pee - 
-ing—does mean casting Germany in a heroic role. For it is clear 
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_ that the country which deflates and contracts acquires an 
immediate competitive advantage as soon as this produces a 


squeeze on prices. Any other nation which is trying to expand 
at the same time has to keep looking back over its shoulder to see _ 
that it is not being undersold by its competitors in export markets. 


- 


The Prosperous Continent ; 
My guess is that the Germans and the other continental nations 
will succeed in maintaining the tempo of expansion only if there 
is a change of attitude in the United States or Britain. At the 
moment both these countries are proceeding with their internal 
readjustments rather as if they were economic islands, ignoring 
the repercussions on the rest of the world of what they are doing. 
For the moment, it is true that the Continental ‘countries continue 
in an extremely prosperous condition. The hope in the United 
States is that the present recession will reverse itself in the 
second half of 1958; that Britain’s policy of deflation is a tem- 
porary phase, which will succeed in checking the rise in the price 
level here as a prelude to renewed expansion; and that the rest of 
Western Europe will keep straight on its old course, during the 
few months while these adjustments are taking place. — 

It is poss*ole that it will all work out as smoothly as this, But 
I think it would be wrong to bank on it. The likelihood is rather 
that there will be serious ‘strains on the world economy in 1958, 
and that they will exert an important influence on Western 


_ Europe’s own attempt to move collectively towards free trade. 


Nineteen-fifty-eight is a critical year for these negotiations too. 


_ The first tariff cuts under the scheme for a European Common 
-Market of six countries are due to take place on January 1, 1959. 


So we have to hurry if this act is not to result in a further 
economic division right across Western Europé, more profound 
than ever. bs Me 
_ One of the ways in which this background of economic strain 


is likely to affect the European negotiations is through its influence 


on the mood of the primary producing countries outside Europe. 
They are already suffering through the fall in commodity prices, 
and they are now showing signs of increasing nervousness about 
the way in which the new arrangements for European agriculture 
restrict their valuable market on the Continent. They are con- 


cerned, above all, to prevent the repetition of the American type 
. of high-cost’ agricultural protection in Western Europe. This is. 


emerging as the main interest of- the overseas Commonwealth in 
the current European negotiations. It suggests the need for a 


- direct bargain between the Commonwealth as a whole and 
_. Western Europe, in which Britain could play the useful role of 
-.intermediary. But I must hasten to make it clear that this is not 
the bargain which is being discussed at the moment in Europe. 


To make a reality of it, the whole issue of imperial preference 
would have to be thrown into the European melting-pot. 


Need for an Effective Body at the Centre 
A second consequence of a period of world economic strain 
would probably be to make the Continental nations themselves 


- more insistent than ever on their supra-national institutions. It 


seems to me that one of the lessons we have learned about the 
management of economic affairs in a recession is that there must 
be an effective body at the centre, with large funds at its disposal 
and considerable powers to exercise pressure on private enterprise. 
The governments which tried to tackle the depression of the 
nineteen-thirties were in most cases simply not powerful enough 
—or they were stymied by their own inhibitions about interfering 
in the domain of private enterprise. 

_ The moral is that if Western Europe is about to face a recession 
- (continued on page 321) 
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Behind the Bomandd 


N Brother page we publish Sir Arthur Elton’s talk, 

given in Network Three, on the subject of collecting 
‘railwayana ’. The fascination of railways seems to be 

perennial and to endure from youth to old age. Model 

railway exhibitions are always intensely popular and for many — 
present-day boys an electric or clockwork train set is a prized 
possession. Yet the Railway Era and the railway boom are about 
a hundred years old and we have long dwelt in the age of the 
-aeroplane, It is not enough to say that the vast quantities of fixed 
capital invested in railways cannot lightly be scrapped. The 
juggernaut of progress is ruthless; many canals, once the pride 
of the British transport system, lie unused; and already a pro- 
gramme for scrapping railway lines is under way. In the Isle of 
Wight, for example, one can walk for miles along neglected 
railway lines and there is talk of abandoning the whole railway 
system of the island in favour of buses. Yet there is no serious 
- evidence that the railways of the world are dying; on the con- 
_ trary, many of them are in search of a new life. After all, trains 
driven by diesel engines and the like can move pretty fast; they- 
can have Pullman cars, agreeable restaurants, and bars; stations 
are often to be found in the centre of towns, whereas in most 
_of our cities it is still a complicated procedure to reach the airport. 


From the train one can watch the changing countryside; from an | 


aeroplane, even if one is lucky enough to have a good window 
_ seat, one often sees little but clouds. So far as passenger traffic 
is concerned a good case can be made out for the railways. 
That there is romance in railways few will deny; but it is 
difficult to live on poetry. A sense of realism is necessary and ~ 
the critics of the railways also have a case. Those obscurely 
unheated trains, those long waits on uncongenial platforms, those 
services that, regardless of weather, always seem to be behind 
__ time are familiar complaints. A few splendid trains with attrac- 
tive engines, an occasional piece of impressive railway architecture — 
_ (as at Euston station) or some delightful country halt are not 
always sufficient charms to offset the sense of Sane aroused — 
by a long, cold, and uncomfortable journey. 
_ Moreover, railways do not live by passengers alone. Probably ~ 
_ an impartial examination of the facts during the past thirty or 
forty years would reveal that (except during the war) the principal 
- competitor of the railway was not the aeroplane but the lorry. 
‘For railways are dependent for their revenues upon goods traffic 


_ and that large network of services that is not recorded in pas- 
- senger time-tables. It is the heavy traffic which in pre-railway | 
_ days had to be carried by sea or by river which has provided — 


much of the work of the railways and is priced by a complicated — 
system of rates. The cream of the traffic, the railways complain, 
goes by road, while they have to handle the bulkier and less 
profitable goods. The railways also complain that the lorries have 
the benefit of a public road system, while they have to keep up. 
their own permanent way. Behind the romance of the railways 


therefore lie many hard, complicated, and highly debatable ~ 


economic facts. But under the impact of the aeroplane and the 


lorry the railways are fighting back and may well live to be the 


_ admiration of generations to come. 


“Tunisia, REMAINED a p 


Special rate for two years $12.50; for three years — 


said that Tunisia was 1 


was bound by its principles. to support Arabs everywhere. Egypt 


since the extremists—Communists and 


- from Paris on February 


Government’s ‘announceme 
tion to” civilian ‘victims of t i 
accept the good: offices of the Unie States 
French broadcast. comr 
raised high hopes in Wash 
resolve the dispute withe 

In an interview in Tu 


United States in the dis 

Tunisia would seek an ord conn the Sethe Council 

refused to withdraw all her troops within a reasonable time. * 

President added that it was very improbable that Tunisia would — 

change her pro-Western policy and turn towards Communism. 
Broadcasts from Cairo were loud in their condemnation of the © 5; 

French raid on Sakiet and stressed that the United Arab Republic 


‘was prepared to give all the help Tunisia needed. * Ash-Sha’b’ ae 
was quoted as saying that the U.S.A.’s anxiety to keep. (mess 
dispute away from the United Nations could be explained by fears 
that the U.S.A. and France might be deprived of Tunisian bases — 
which were part of the Nato defences. The newspaper added 
that there was no hope of improved relations with Tunisia without _ 
a solution of the Algerian problem as well. Cairo radio forecast 
a united struggle of th North African countries against the © 


French. s - <4 
From France, many newspapers were wb ecda urging negotiations ss 
between France and Tunisia, but only when Tunisia withdrew 3 
its threats. The left-wing Paris-Journal was quoted as saying: 8 
The bombing of Sakiet was certainly a ‘sad error ~ aeaterares ae 4 
may be the right of: reprisal, foe no cones can agree eee 
to negotiate under threat. | = 4 i” 2 
The Socialist Le Populaire was ; among hich French sewopabers od 
quoted for the view that it would be regrettable if the incident —_ 
were exploited to condemn the whole of French policy in Algeria. a 
Among the newspapers defending the French raid on Sakiet was 
Le Figaro, which was quoted for an article by M. Francois Poncet, a 
saying: ~~ a . 
What happened at Sakiet was ievisbe No country in the Gg 
world can allow thar a neighbouring country, with which it is— a ep 
theoretically at Peace, should support and hare of Wat”, saa 
against it. Soe 4 
7. 
The independent ceheaee Aurore was quoted as asking ‘the s 


or 
P 


critics whether they have ever protested against the atrocities — 
committed by the rebels in Algeria, where the bloodshed was 
encouraged by Tunisia, which had become an operational base — 
against the French in Algeria. The independent Le Monde said: e 


_ Those who decided . on the Sakiet raid are certainly not 
advocates of the internationalisation of the Algerian conflict, but | 

_ they can hardly ignore the fact that their initiative leads straight a 
to that goal. Bes, 


From the U.S.A., The Nes. York Tween was quoted as ; saying: ‘ 


The salient facts for the French to face are, first, that 
opinion everywhere in the world was aghast at what 
and, secondly, that ‘Algeria will be lost to France 

- Africa to the free world, if the situation is left as 
_ One consequence of the bombing reprisal is th 
~ become an international, not an internal issue, — 


From Sweden, the Liberal Dagens Nyheter was qi 
menting: — oT xe 
If the -‘men- of the left ad centre parties i 
avowed the punitive ‘expedition, _they wo 
repudiating their count 
Gaillard and his gove 
democratic parties of France have no choice 


oe 


_ strong. As: long as the French Sekt 
other democratic 


/. Bidiet at ele ee 
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Mr. Tony Quinn’s models of the Band-of the Household Cavalry—part of a set-showing the ceremony of Trooping the Colour 


Did You Hear That? 


BROADCASTING IN FRANCE 
THOMAS: CADETT, B.B.C. Paris correspondent, spoke about 
Radiodiffusion Télévision Francaise -in ‘From Our Own 
Correspondent ’, ; 

“By their very nature’, he said, ‘ broadcasting services are 


bound to be Aunt Sallys, for to invite attention is to invite—and 


inevitably to receive—criticism. But it is generally agreed inside 
the R.T.F. itself, as well as outside, that something ought to be 
done about French broadcasting. Not that it does not put out 
some splendid stuff, as well as some not so good, but the critics 
—including those at the head of R.T.F.—claim that there is one 
thing organically wrong: too much government interference. 

“ As things now stand, R.T.F.’comes directly under the control 
of the Ministry of Information and, consequently, is open to 
political pressure. Apart from that, the R.T.F. administration, 


‘in the wider sense of the term, is hag-ridden by recommendations 


from Members of Parliament and other influential people for 
the employment of many persons whose qualifications are nil. 
And one of the biggest snags of all: R.T.F, cannot do what it 
likes with its own money. 

“It is, in fact, virtually a government department, and therefore 
its 5,700 established employees are, like their Director-General, 
M. Gabriel Delaunay, civil servants pure and simple, subject to 
stringent financial control as well as other varieties of super- 
vision. A new statute for the R.T.F. is on the stocks, but it falls 
far short of what many people regard as the only real solution— 
and that is to have a non-political Board of Governors responsible 
to parliament, but to leave the internal working of the R.T.F. to 
its own administrators, and also to let them spend their budget 
allocation in their own way. 

‘At the moment, even minor appointments are subject to 
outside financial approval. Not so long. ago, permission was asked 
to create 1,100 new posts. Authorisation was given for eighty, 
sixty of them to be technicians paid at rates,far below those 
offered by private enterprise. This is one factor in the permanent 
discontent of the technicians, who have a standing claim for 
upgrading and higher salaries, and who not infrequently stage 
lightning strikes to make their point. ' 

~‘ But in spite of these and other handicaps, the R.T.F. manage 
to do what the bulk of the public regard as a very good job of 


work. From my own experience in collaborating with them I can. 


bear witness that they go about their jobs with an air of desperate 
gaiety which sometimes hides the stern purpose underneath. Like 
all Frenchmen they are born improvisers, and they often seem to 
enjoy creating their own crises in order to prove that they can 
cope with them. As for the “unforgiving minute”, they are 
prepared to knock it literally for six any day of the week. 
-£One of the brightest features is the French television news— 
lively, well presented, and now, happily, nearly clear of the great 


_ slabs_of dreary functions which political pressure for a long time 


made a “ must ” until the Director-General dug his toes in. There 


are a number of unusual items which go very well indeed, Regular 
_ weekly television interviews with authors; re-staging of dubious 


trials with the viewers left to form their own judgement at the 
end; and, in sound, even a late-night programme for lorry drivers 
—they are encouraged to interrupt to telephone information about 
weather or road conditions, obstacles and so on. Then there are 
several ‘really advanced efforts, including the so-called “ Club 
d’Essai” run. by a young. group which is encouraged to try out 
every kind of novelty including “concrete ” music. 

‘All told, then, there is something for pretty well everybody, 
but all those inside the organisation certainly feel that only greater 
freedom will enable them to give their best ’. 


HOW TO COLLECT MODEL SOLDIERS 

TONY QUINN explained in ‘Network Three’ how he collects 
model soldiers. ‘I buy marching figures with no arms’, he said; 
“they are supplied with Foot Guards’ heads, peaked caps, or Royal 
Marines’ heads. If these heads are not what I want I cut them off 
leaving as much of the man’s collar as possible. Most of these 
unwanted heads I melt down and from them I mould sets of 
plumed helmet, hussar busby, or lancers heads, each one having 
a neck at least a quarter of an inch long, Fourteen kinds of 
musical instruments can also be bought; each instrument is made 
with two arms holding it in the correct position and the top of 
each arm has a hole so that they can be clipped on to the figure. 

“The figure is supplied with a belt and bayonet, so if it is for 
cavalry I break the bayonet off and file the frog away, leaving 
only the belt. I have a store of lead foil from dental cream 
tubes: these I cut open, wash in hot water and then tap out into 
flat sheets. This gives me the perfect material for the shoulder 
belt and the sword loop hanging from the belt on the left side. 
Lead foil is easily cut with nail scissors, is completely pliable 
and never breaks. For the music pouch I use a piece of foil 
doubled over to the correct size. When putting on the shoulder 
belt I make the ends join ir the middle of the man’s back where 
the music pouch hangs, so the join is thus hidden. As a cavalry 
man’s overalls are tighter to the leg than the trousers on the figure, 
I do a little filing from the knee down; this needs caution as the 
legs are hollow but I can get the effect, I now put on the head. 
The figure is hollow and the long neck if too thick can be filed 
down to fit into the hole between the shoulders. When I have got 
the two arms clipped on I grip the body by the shoulders with a 
pair of fine pliers and give it a slow but severe squeeze. Then 
I gently run the file over the tops of the arms to smooth out 
the signs of the joint. To stick on the head and belts, etc., I use 
a well-known brand of adhesive. 

‘ The figure will have become somewhat greasy from handling. 
This I overcome by a light application of turpentine substitute. It 
will evaporate quickly and leaves a good surface. Some people use 
a primer or undercoat, but this is a risk as there are certain kinds 
that tend to peel off lead. It does give a lovely surface to work 
on but before using it the advice of an art shop should be sought. 

‘So we come to uniform detail and where to get the data, The 
position about the Household Troops in London is easy. The 
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picture-postcard people sell a good range. eas, also includes the 
Royal Horse Artillery. The real excitement of the chase begins 
when one wants information about the line regiments of horse 
and foot and what they wore at various times since their forma- 
tion. Up to the first world war they too were well represented in 
the postcard world, but now, except for a few Scottish Regi- 
ments, these cards are out of print, and unless one has a rare 
find in an antique dealer’s or secondhand bookseller’s they are not 
seen. But fortunately the whole British Army was well illustrated 
by the various tobacco companies with their cigarette cards, and 
for about £1 it is possible to get a fairly good guide to dress, 
regimental colours and badges of most of the army. Also on the 
backs of the cards one gets a short but valuable account of the 
various regiments’ histories. 

“I am a member of the British Model Soldier Society, and 


one of the most interesting things I have noticed is the way - 
-Various collectors are—so to speak—split up into groups accord- 


ing to what period or country appeals to them. The main groups 
are those who specialise in the Roman and Greek armies and the 
Marlborough campaigns, while a large number study what is 
called the Waterloo period which actually takes in the Peninsular 
War of some ten years earlier. This group is sub-divided into the 
Napoleonic section and the Wellington section. Curiously enough, 
there seems to be little interest in the Crimea period. But the 
majority of the members are interested in the British Army of 
the last sixty or seventy years. This includes a small number who 
play what they call “The War Game ”. They have in their homes 
large tables made up to represent countryside, and they use tiny 
tanks, armoured cars, and guns, also groups of very small soldiers. 
I would like to be able to tell you how this is played, but I am 
one of the many who is completely baffled by it. Contrary to what 
many people think, this is the only group in our society who 
actually play with model soldiers’. 


CHEATING THE SEA IN NORFOLK 
It is now five years since a great gale swept across the country 
causing wholesalé damage, flooding, and death on the east coast. 
Since those days the defences against flooding have been streng- 
thened, and our reporter, 
Doucias Brown, who has 
just completed a tour of the 
east coast, Spoke in ‘* The 
Eye-witness’’ about them. 
“It was unbelievably quiet 
and peaceful beside the little 
river Glaven, in the north 
Norfolk village of Cley’, he 
said. ‘ Cley is a lovely village 
dominated by a fine red- 
brick windmill. I stood look- 
ing at the dim outline of a 
river wall made of concrete 
—a river wall that has been 
made to look like a_ tiny 
promenade, with concrete 
posts and chains and steps 
leading up to it, a pleasance 
for local people and the 
many visitors who are fond 
of this lonely village and 
come here year after year. 
Mr. Cotton, the Chief En- 
gineer of the East Suffolk 
and Norfolk River Board, 
has built the wall this way so 
that it enhances as well as 
protects this village—a vil- 
Jage of houses of many 
architectural styles, sixteenth- 
century houses, houses with 
Dutch gables, houses of peb- 
bles, and houses of Georgian 
red brick. Beyond it are the 
wild marshes, acres and acres 


ew ‘ 
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The red-brick windmill that dominates the village of Cley in Norfolk — 


of. marshes, and. beyond the marshes the sea, about a ae: 


away. 
“On the night of the floods, the sea came in from two direc- 


tions, sweeping across the marshes’ and through the village and ~ 


up the valley of the Glaven, seven miles inland, killing and 
destroying. Paint, colour and rebuilding have put things right, 
but the little promenade reminds you only too well that it did 
all happen. There is another wall that runs round the back of 
the houses and joins on to yet another massive wall of clay; people 
have faith in them and sleep well. 

“Everywhere it was the same story: people have confidence in 
their new defences. I had started off at Canvey Island, that dormi- 
tory community in the Thames Estuary off the ‘Essex coast. 
Dutchmen came over to win Canvey from the sea 300 years ago 
and built a wall round it. There is 2 legend among older people 
that the sea gave them Canvey and the sea will take it away. 
Mr. Snell, Chief Engineer of the Essex River Board, does not 
think so; neither, so far as I could make out, does anyone else. 
The old Dutch wall has been strengthened and heightened with 
concrete and steel and the whole thing has cost more than 


£1,000,000. 
‘From there I went to Felixstowe, in Suffolk, down to the 


little dock looking over to the twin estuaries of the Orwell and - 


the Stour, a place where turbulent waters are known only too 
well. It was in that area that the sea swept in and overwhelmed 
a little group of pre-fabricated houses—about forty people lost 
their lives. But that area, too, is ringed with new or strengthened 
defences. 

‘North again, to Aldeburgh, with its street of graceful houses 
and medieval moot hall on the sea front. That street was once 
in the middle of the town—the sea has been greedy at Aldeburgh. 
At the southern end of the town, the part they call Slaughden (the 
Slaughden of Benjamin Britten’s opera “ Peter Grimes ”), home 
of so many sturdy fishermen, a narrow bank of shingle separates 
the river -Alde from the open sea. The sea broke over that strip 
on the night of the great gale. Now, if it were to be breached, 
hundreds of acres of marsh and arable land would be lost. Here 
a strong, graceful wall has been built, a wall curved to throw back 


/ 


the sea, and one that in some subtle way blends with the wild ~ 


river and marshland scenery. 

‘Farther north still, at 
Waxham in Norfolk, the 
misty afternoon was noisy 
with the sound of. pile 
drivers. and concrete mixers 
and all the other para- 
phernalia of that kind of 
engineering. And here they 
were busy finishing off a 
massive wall. When it is 
done, in a few months’ time, 
it will complete a defence 
system ten miles long. Be- 


low-lying farm land, stretch- 
ing all the way to Norwich— 
they cannot take any chances 
here. The wall is eight feet 
above the 1953 surge level. 
At Hunstanton too, where so 
many people, a number of 
_ them Americans, were killed 

when the sea burst through, 
I found strong defences and 


wind whipped up and the 
_ seas roared. — 

“As I looked across. the | 
marshes I too felt confident 
that, even should the sea turn 
are again, all would be 
Ww 
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hind it lies mile upon mile of 


Americans there still. Two 
young wives of American © 
servicemen told me they had — 
no worries, even when the — 


e for the job. I wonder how many of them.care about the 


"unions ‘are ‘acenstomed: to Siving a co ‘of Pree work done 


, ai ti ser nothing. There are over. 8, 000,000 trade unionists in 


pong officers, eEhere: are somewhere near 250,000. spare-time officers. 

Let us consider them first. 

_ So far trade unions. have had no cause to regret the extent of 
de “their. dependence on voluntary service. Anyone who has had close 

aoe contact with unions will agree that it has been a source of great 
strength rather than a weakness. It is not simply that, having the 


+o able to keep contributions low and yet at the same time build 
we es up ‘substantial benefit funds. It is rather that the enormous 
enthusiasm of the voluntary workers for both the idea and the 
objects of trade union organisation has more than made up for 
any administrative weaknesses that arise from their lack of business 
_ experience. Trade unions are commonly thought to be wealthy 
organisations, but no ordinary trade union has ever had an income 
sufficient to be able adequately to pay for the services of its 
spare-time officers. On the other hand, if unions had all the 
- money in the world, they could never have bought for mere cash. 
Pics what a have been given plentifully for Jove. 
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Tovkine to that Patute 


Some responsible trade union executives are beginning to 


_- wonder whether this satisfactory state of affairs (from their point 
of view) can be expected to continue indefinitely. It is not that 

____ they have been made aware of a dramatic change in the situation. 
There has always been a fairly large turnover of unpaid trade 
union officers. It is nothing new, in trade unionism to hear of a 

_ voluntary official giving up through loss of interest, or because his 

_ wife has put her foot down; or of instances of difficulty i in finding 

a successor to an officer who has retired. If there are nowadays 

_ rather more of such instances than there were, there are not, as 

yet, sO many more as to cause the trade unions any ‘particular 


alarm and despondency. What the more acute—or the more, 


eae _apprehensive—of the responsible trade union executives are 


_ as what may happen in the future. 
_ <The fact is that changes have taken place in recent years 
ee both in trade unions and in industry itself which, if maintained, 
may in the long run make trade unionists even less willing to hold 


spare time and largely unpaid official positions at the branch level. : 


Since the end of the first world war, the larger unions have 
absorbed the smaller ones and unions work more closely together 
in federations and through the T.U.C. This has meant a greater 

> concentration of the more important functions of trade union 
_ ‘Management in the hands of full-time officers with staffs and, 
___ particularly in the unions’ national executive committees and head 
- offices. In short, two developments have gone on at the same 


time: within the separate unions authority has tended to move- 


3 


upwards towards the centre and, at the centre, the unions have 


oe vs other. . 
a “All this has helped to isolate trade union "branches from each 
i ~ other. and from their head offices and to limit the freedom and 
a ? the responsibility of branches. The newspapers have recently 
called public attention to a rule of one trade union which 
¥ forbids its branches to communicate with each other except 
ae through | the head office where the contents of inter-branch com- 


’ psmpinee,, The rule may be unger but the practice 


ie my 


A) lee eae | Sa 


sf 5 ea) ‘GE 0 ORE WOK oD co Ck on a trade union dilemma : 
RADE. Mapas. are notoriously feucklers for the rate - 


< Pe. of; Hair: full-time officers or ploy: how much unions | 


bulk of the work done for nothing, the trade unions have been. 


inclined to worry about is not so much what has already Seay 


‘shown a greater willingness to share their authority with each 


munications can be scrutinised by the officers of the national 


of ae branches from acting on their own responsibility 


1s certainly not. 


_In the result, the trade unionist whose real interest is in trade 
union policy and who is keen to play a part in the management 
of his union thinks that too much ‘of a branch officer’s work is of 


.a routine clerical nature which could be done just as easily and 


better by someone on the union’s full-time paid staff. To a 
member absorbed in union policy and administration an offer Pe 
the union to make a suitable payment would not of itself encourage 


_ him to take branch office. He is discouraged not by the poor pay 


so much as by the tendency for the status of a branch and the 


prestige and interest attached to the holding of a branch office — 
to diminish. . 


Humdrum Duties? 
Not all that I have said_ will be accepted without question by 
all my fellow trade unionists. But they would not deny that 


-much branch work is routine and that an appreciable number of 


keen trade unionists of the kind that were once eager to take 
branch office are nowadays unwilling to be put up for branch 
office because they think that the job, though necessary, is too 
humdrum. In the case of far too many branches I am afraid they 
are right. It can be said against this that union branches still 
have the right to nominate for union officers and to appoint 
delegates to attend policy conferences. They can nominate 
members to serve on local committees dealing with employment, 


hospital management, education, road safety, and so on. Many 
‘trade unionists find this work interesting in itself, and of great 


practical importance to their fellow workers and their dependants. 
In any case, whether a man finds a particular job dull or interest- 
ing is partly a matter of his temperament and his sense of respon- 


sibility, and the unions are entitled to point out that though the 


contraction of branch responsibility has been going on for some 
time, they have not, generally, any special difficulty in finding 
branch officers. 

Nevertheless, a lack of responsible work at branch level remains 
as a reason for thinking that it will become much more difficult 
for unions to recruit spare-time branch officers. Until com- 
paratively recently the depressing effect on branch activities of 


concentrating union authority higher up has been offset by the 


equally depressing effect which bad trade has had upon the 
growth of trade unionism in the workshop as opposed to the 
branch. 

Perhaps I should explain that one of the main reasons why 
trade union branches are, for the most part, based upon a locality 
rather than a workshop is that it was, at one time, inadvisable to 
let employers know too much about. the trade union activities of 
their workpeople. In those days the branch, meeting privately 


~ away from the workshops in a local club or pub and with door- 


keepers to exclude unauthorised visitors, was the natural place at 
which local trade unionists could decide how to deal with local 
trade union problems. 


Direct Negotiation 

Trade union workshop repréieemtiness have existed for a long 
time but for many years they were generally no more than card 
stewards and were not asked to expose.themselves to the risks 
involved in making representations to their employers. It was not 
until the first war, when there was a great shortage of labour, 
that it became safer and therefore more common for shop represen- 


‘tatives to discuss and to negotiate directly with their own em- 


ployers. With the reappearance of unemployment between the 
wars it again became more difficult and less advisable for shop 
stewards to make direct approaches to their employers. 

Since the iast war, unemployment and bad trade have almost 


i. eA isappeared, there is little or nothi 
and, apart from some exceptional 
ae representatives have grown cons iderably. In 


ys 
full employment shop stewards find it well within their com- 
“petence to deal with most workshop difficulties on the spot. 


~ trade unionists. In the result the confi 


Moreover the scope of workshop discussions is growing and in 
many establishments now covers not simply the observance of. 


nationally agreed rates and conditions and the defence of workmen 


accused of bad work or of indiscipline, but the negotiation of rates 
and conditions for special tasks as well as joint consultation on 
such matters as production, health, safety, and welfare. In work- 
shop discussions there are growing opportunities for trade unionists 
of widely differing temperaments and abilities—for the keen 
bargainer, for the conciliator, for the persuasive advocate, and for: 


the man who likes to make a special study of some aspect of 


production or safety. 

_ It is from these developments rather than others that the unions 
will find difficulties in the future in recruiting officials for branches 
as they are now constituted. There is not an unlimited number. 
of trade union members willing to take spare-time unpaid union. 
office and an increasing number of those who are will prefer to 
be workshop rather than branch officials. 

There is no reason to think that trade unions will ever have 
difficulty in finding members willing to do spare time and unpaid 
work if it is work which gives scope for the exercise of initiative, 
responsibility and, if you like, power. It would be foolish and 
unnecessary for the unions to attempt to buy this kind of service 
with cash. If they do run into great difficulties in securing officers 
for their branches there are two alternatives open to them. One 
is to have branches based on the workshop. For small establish- 
ments and for unions of specialist workers of whom only a few 
are employed in any establishment this may be unsatisfactory but 
not impossible. The other alternative is to amalgamate existing 
branches into much larger units and to have them officered by 
permanent full-time staff. 


Additional Staff 


If unions had to adopt the second alternative and pay staff to 
do what branch officers now do for little or nothing, many unions 
would have to increase their present income by raising contribu- 
tions. But trade unions should not find it too costly or objection- 
able to employ additional staff for this work. If we think of the 
staff as clerks and typists and so on, they have always been paid 
as a minimum a recognised trade union rate for the job. That is 
to say that trade union staffs generally are paid as much, working 


for the union, as they would be paid for similar work done outside. 


With officers the position is different. Within each union the 
salaries of full-time officers may .vary according to degrees of 
responsibility and some unions pay better than others. Generally 
the small unions pay less than the larger ones, though this is by 
no means invariably the case. Roughly, salaries of full-time trade 
union officers (excluding general secretaries) range from about - 
£700 a year (though there are some who receive even less) to 
about £1,200 a year (though a few may receive more). Most of 
them are expected to be organisers, negotiators, administrators, 
and executives all rolled into one; to travel extensively and to 
work on many evenings and weekends; and, in some cases, to 
stand periodically for re-election. = 

There is, therefore, no class of salaried executive or profes- 
sional workers whose duties closely correspond both in character 
and in range with those of a majority of full-time trade union - 
officers, But on any reasonable comparison with duties and salaries 
in employment outside the trade union movement, full-time trade 


union officers are admittedly overworked and poorly paid. In_ 


fact, with the opportunities many workpeople have nowadays to 


_increase earnings by piece-work and overtime, there are a number 


of full-time trade union_officers who could earn more than their 
present salaries by going back to their original employment. 


Is it reasonable for trade unionists to expect this state of affairs 


to continue without i injury to trade unionism? Unless the pay of ~ 
full-time trade union officers is considerably increased, will not 
the unions find it increasingly difficult to get a sufficient number 
of recruits of the right quality for full-time trade union jobs? 

One thing is absolutely certain: that if the time ever comes 


- fact which accounts for the prevailing belief that it is undesirable rs * 


‘not be attracted to, or even qualified for, Se in aoe a 


runs) would attract only careerists—people who approach their — 
work without any understanding of the social significance of rade 
_unionism—or they would lift the trade union officer economically 
“and socially so far above the level of ordinary trade union mem-_ 


; if their Rios 3 fell or even eae into the handy of 


unions could afford it on the 


The real reason is that in Britain the AYES trade un 


employers whose natural inclination is to get as. much work as 


advantage of the increas 7 opportunities 


ek is not a. question of ne 


npar 


to think that wale ‘oniGnin 


cul Be be put forward 


necessary, to pay high ‘salaries. to get rhe full-time pilicers 
require. That is not to say that they need not, much less than 
they ought not to, increase the present pay of full-time officers. 
I am a full-time officer myself. The point is rather that made 
unionism in Britain has not yet shed the characteristics which — 
became ingrained when industrial conditions were unfavourable — 
and when unions survived as. much on the enthusiasm of ‘their | 4 
members as on the results of their efforts. 3 ia 
To a majority of British workpeople, and especially to a 
powerful proportion of the most active trade unionists, a trade 
union is an association of ordinary working people with no oats 
standing, run by ordinary workpeople for the purpose of improv- — 
ing where possible, but mainly of defending, their wages and 
working conditions in circumstances of industrial insecurity against — 


they can and pay as little as they must. 


That, as far as it goes, is not an inaccurate view of British ; aa 
trade unionism. Indeed, trade unionism was that and little else” : me + 
until 1920 and perhaps even later. But it does not go far enough. 
It is a limited and unfair view of modern trade unions who in 
the past forty years have greatly improved their structure, the _ ia 


scope of their activities, and their standing in the country. ‘Trade 
unions today play a greater, role and have earned a better reputa- 
tion than the ones they are commonly credited with oy. their. 
keenest supporters. And they could do even more. 

It may be a matter for regret that so many trade unionists | 
think so little of their trade unions. But it is also a matter of 


and, in any case, unnecessary for unions to pay to their full-time 


officers salaries equal to those paid in equivalent outside employ- — a 


ment: undesirable, because the best full-time trade union officers x 
are those who come into office from voluntary trade union activity 
in the workshop or the branch and who remain substantially of 
the same social class as the people they represent; and unnecessary — 
because that kind of person is less concerned with his pay than” 
to serve a movement in which he bélieves. In any case he would — 


other | rganisating. or ina a business firm. 


ie = x ‘ 


No Place for the Pephaesions toe 
Salaries on the scale of outside employment (so the aceneaeait 


bers as to weaken his value as their representative. This view oe 
may. seem archaic but it is not entirely. irrelevant even today. — 
Trade unions are still essentially organisations formed to interpret 
and to reflect the experience and the ambitions of workpeople. — 
It would be disastrous to this conception of British trade unions — 


‘k well and more por if 
g interests and ambit ions of w 


their influence. and activit » they. must tah i 
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ns which already employ — 


uction experts—and urance matters, education, 
e fields can only be ob: 

ion with universities, researc 
usiness firms, and so on. The 
1ey 1 The belief that the best trade union officers are those who are 
would 1 tap : more attracted by the work than by the money is well founded in 
No trade union official, appointed or elected for his experience past experience. But it is being pushed too far. Unions cannot 
3 ledge of workpeople and his enthusiasm for trade union- hope to get the officers they need at the salaries they are willing 
_-_ ism or any executive committee, need be afraid that such people to offer. The trouble is that where some trade unions see this as 
___-_ by their education or their superior knowledge will be able to an urgent problem, far too many go on placidly assuming that 
push them aside and become the refl trade union leaders, That whatever the changes elsewhere there will always be enough 
____ has not happened in the United States where trade unions employ enthusiastic and competent trade unionists willing to volunteer 
___ literally- thousands of specialist professional officers. It has not for the spare-time jobs and eager to apply for the full-time ones. 
ea ee ; Sipe —Third Programme 


would be on tap and not on top. — 
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~ A Defence of Victorian Architecture 
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- appreciate the Victorians. This 


ei ¢ ¢ -s 


ICTORIAN architecture has come back into favour 
_ with such a rush that it is not surprising that we still 
- find some difficulty in getting into a comfortable rela- 
’ tion to it. For one thing, it is not even homogeneous 

on the surface, as eighteenth-century architecture appears to be 
if you do not look too closely. It is a mass of different ideas and 


-impulses. And the Victorians built such a vast amount. Certainly 


the greater part of it is not architecture at all but merely the 
most rudimentary sort of building, but the truly architectural 
demand was absolutely, unwearying. There was such an endless 
call for churches and town halls, for museums and banks, that it 
is no wonder the successful architect’s close attention to every 


single detail sometimes flagged, and that Sir Gilbert Scott, 


for example, failed to maintain in his 600 churches the level of 
intensity that Hawksmoor, for Pat 
instance, achieved in his six. 
Granted then that a large part 
of the Victorian output has to 
be ignored, the problem remains 
of how to get into relation to 
the most rewarding works. Of 
course, part of the trouble is 
that we are so near the 
Victorians that we _ still—per- 
haps unconsciously—feel them 
to be the enemy in the great 
architectural battle we have 
recently and perhaps only 
partially won. And it is prob- 
ably true that the attitude 
necessary to understand and 
appreciate modern architecture 
_ is almost exactly the opposite of 
that needed to understand and 


is where, it seems to me, many 
of our most senior pundits lead 
'us astray. They cannot quite 
forget the genesis of modern 
architecture, and so never com- 
pletely lose the feeling that the 
only absolutely worthy buildings 
that the Victorians created are 
—like the Crystal Palace—in 
the direct line of development 
to the modern movement. 
Dr. Pevsner, for example, has 
~ always shown himself generally 


sympathetic towards nineteenth- 


- 


aspects, but even he prefaced a 


; . Ma Magdalene’s, Paddington (architect, G. E, Street) ve : eat 
+ awe : : National Buildings Record Went to visit this building after 
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series of talks that he gave some years ago by saying that the 


present confusion about Victorian architecture was due to a 
collapse in values in the Victorian era*. In his view, the result 
was that, by all the criteria that made St. Sophia and Seaton 
Delaval valuable buildings, Paddington Station and the Langham 


~ Hotel were valueless. I still wonder what he can have meant. He 


cannot possibly think that Victorian architecture stands or falls 
by the Langham Hotel and Paddington Station or that because 
a great deal of Victorian architecture is. pretty bad there must 
have been a collapse in values. It seems to me that this feeling 
of collapsing values arises solely from the attempt to judge 
Victorian works by our not very clearly formulated ideas about 
what is or is not honest in architecture. If the absence of complete 
structural honesty is a crime, for example, we shall have to knock 
. out St. Sophia and Seaton 
Delaval as well as the major 
Victorian buildings. 

Mr. Henry Russell Hitchcock 
is probably the most learned 
and judicious of all writers on 
this period. But the note of 
enthusiasm only illumines his 
meticulous chronicling when 
some  building—through its 
simple use of exposed ironwork 
or whatever—seems to be point- 
ing onward. He is painstakingly 
just to Victorian Gothic, but he 
will insist that no one can be 
really serious unless he under- 
‘takes the superhuman task of 
considering Victorian archi- 
tecture as a whole, and this 
makes me wonder if anyone has 
ever been led to go and look at 
a Victorian Gothic building by 
reading Mr. Hitchcock. But 
what a contrast there is in his 
attitude to the iron-ribbed Coal 
Exchange in Lower Thames 
Street. This he describes as a 
monument for the ages, one of 
the very few the early 
Victorians produced. He sees in 
it the foremost early example of 
the ‘frank and elegant use of a 
coherent system of iron struc- 
tural elements inside a masonry 
shell ’. ‘ 

I must confess that when I 
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reading Mr. Hitchcock, and with the highest hopes, I found only 
a shoddy-ornate, glass-roofed affair which, if I had not been 
warned, I should have thought fairly banal. I did not see a detail 
anywhere that was not tolerably unoriginal in the heavy, utterly 
inelegant manner that the Victorians were so liable to fall into 
when they were really making a mess of things. The plan and 
the whole appearance of the interior suggest a sort of very poor 
man’s Pantheon. But it is all in iron, and so it is a monument 
to the ages. It seems to me that this sort of failure to look at 
the building itself and persistence in relating Victorian buildings 
to what was to come after them makes it almost impossible to 
detect the true merits of Victorian architecture. 

But how, then, is this to be done? The first thing is to get 
rid of the idea that there was something almost morally repre- 
hensible in nineteenth-century architects taking the subject matter 
of their buildings out of the Middle Ages. We think the Zeztgeist 
ought to have taken them in a different way, but it did not, and 
that is all there is to it. If the Victorians have to be condemned, 
Renaissance architects must share in the condemnation. How can 
we criticise a Victorian for making a factory look like a Gothic 
castle if we applaud a Renaissance architect for making a country 
house look like a Roman temple? I do not belieye for a moment 
that they were incapable of producing a style of their own. The 
best of the classicists may be regarded as the last defenders of 
an ancient and honourable tradition which only broke at last 
on the great cliff face of Selfridges. But the revivers of the 
Gothic were subject to a strong, new feeling about architecture; 
the revival was certainly due not to an unfortunate aberration 
but to a profound conviction. And this conviction was no less 
intense than that which persuaded Brunelleschi, Alberti, and their 
colleagues to revive the styles of Greece and Rome. 

Brunelleschi and Alberti do perhaps provide a link, since they 
are more in agreement with the Victorians as to what archi- 
tecture is about than either are with us. Both believed that there 
’ was a perfect architecture, that combinations of architectural 
forms which could not. be improved on were possible and had 
in happier times actually been achieved. To the best of the 
Victorian church architects the dogmas of the Ecclesiologists 
about what was ritually and symbolically correct were, of course, 
important, but far more im- 
portant was their conviction 
that, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, a method 
of construction had been evolved 
that was absolutely apt and 
natural. This method perfectly 
expressed the essence of struc- 
ture; it was mathematically har- 
monious and so strong and 
flexible that it could present 
and interpret in stone the whole 
of human experience. All art 
contains some element of 
striving towards a goal; the Vic- 
torians thought the goal had 
once been reached and therefore: 
that it was reasonable to set out 
again by the same route. 

But a mere recognition that 
perfection had been achieved 
500 years ago and ought to be 
imitated would, by itself, have 
merely led to a generation of 
studious pastichers, and this 
may well be what some of the 
more radical Ecclesiologists 
would have liked and what they 
in fact obtained from the large 
number of totally uninspired 
architects which increasing pro- 
fessionalism almost inevitably 
produced. But among the very 
much smaller number of true 
architects the conviction that a 
static, frozen perfection did 
exist in the past was only a spur 
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The Lady Chapel, St. marcas * Croydon (architect, John Eiughbocgiae 
earson) 


to a dynamic approach to architecture in the present. Alberti and 


Brunelleschi, although they were certain that the Romans had 
solved the whole architectural problem, did not exhaust them- 
selves in producing exact copies of Roman buildings, but used 
the Roman theme as one element in their work; in the same way 
Street and Brooks, Butterfield’and Pearson, while they expressed 
the Gothic harmony and strength, made it totally individual and 
totally Victorian. 

You could not have a better example of how this- worked than 
Butterfield. Nothing stopped him in his pursuit of the ideal; in 
his struggle to fight his own way through to the perfection that 
he knew existed, he was prepared to sacrifice the more obvious 
values: beauty, grace, urbanity, convenience. Everything must 
always be allowed to go full pelt, so that out of the uninhibited 
clash of big, crude elements the essential illumination might come. 
And in All Saints, Margaret Street, amid all the colours shouting 
at each other and the aisle arches banging into the nave arcade, 
and the granite piers with their mouldings of an unprecedented 
rigour, illumination does undeniably come. No one can enter Alf 
Saints without experiencing that tightening of the breast that 
indicates the true architectural experience. Butterfield knew what 
he was trying to do and did it, but his path to the image was 
certainly a particularly rough one and it is difficult for anyone 
not utterly committed to architecture to stand the pace. 

One man like Butterfield was as much as even so robust an age 
as the Victorian could be expected to cope with. The best of the 
other architects were very much more restrained, and with them 
it is easier to see how the resolution of static and dynamic elements 
did in fact work. I-would like to deal briefly with two examples: 
Street’s St. Mary Magdalene’s, Paddington, and Pearson’s St. 
Augustine’s, Kilburn. It may be objected that these are both 
churches, but though the same thing could be illustrated from, 
say, Street’s Law Courts, there is in fact nothing like a church to 
show the capacity of an architect. He has to provide space for 
a number of complex but clearly defined functions; he has to 
express a number of complex but clearly defined ideas; he has 
to produce an external expression without being able to make up 
a facade by merely juggling with floors and windows, and inside 
he can create a complex arrangement of space without having to 
bother about rooms and pas- 
sages and doors. 

Street had, I think, the auth- 
entic Gothic vision, though he 
did too much and became in- 
volved in too many arguments 
to concentrate his creative 
ability into one or two perfect 
statements. But at St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Paddington, one 
can see how he interpreted the 
problems that faced him in 
terms of the Gothic image and 
how the image itself was a fac- 
tor in the production of the 
| specific solution. The site sloped 
| slightly downwards and de- 
manded a strong feature at the 


on the north because, it is 
alleged, all the land between it 
and the Grand Junction Canal 
had been bought by ‘an enemy 
of the Catholic faith ’, so a north 
aisle was almost impossible. 
Lack of money made some sort 
of plain apsed-box inevitable, 
and this increased the need for 
a strong external feature. Street 
thought the thing out in terms 
of the archetypal Gothic con- 
trast between a sharp vertical 
and.a horizontal mass and built 
a steeple — sudden, circular, 
ribbed, pencil-slim, which re- 
states in Victorian terms the 
essence of the Gothic passion 
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St. Augustine’s, Kilburn (architect, John Loughborough Pearson), show- 
ing part of the triforium passage at ‘ first-floor’ level 
National Buildings Record 


for verticality. Inside there was, of course, no room for a north 
aisle. Certainly Street could have built a one-aisled church, of 
which there are many hundreds of genuine medieval examples, 
but this would have been to betray the image. To Street, Gothic 
was not the haphazard result of the actual work of medieval 
masons building their rustic masterpieces by rule of thumb, but 
a discipline which could receive the absolute assent of the greatest 
artists, a system of spatial proportion unshakable by the most 
severe intellectual probing. It was a system of balance which 
demanded that part should answer part. Therefore the problem 
of the missing north aisle could not be solved by merely ignoring 
it, it had to be overcome. 

Street overcame it by using two completely different arcades 
for the north and the south aisles. The piers of the south side 
are made up of a cluster of four thick and four thin shafts rising 
to a moulded collar from which the arch springs. The piers are 
fairly slender and set well apart so that there is no strong barrier 
between aisle and nave. On the north side, instead of the missing 
aisle there is a narrow passage of about only eighteen inches 
between the outer wall and the arcade, and here the arcade itself 
is made up of large, plain, octagonal columns, but between each 
pair he puts an additional thin, circular column, The arch between 
the octagonal columns is plain and is blocked in down to the level 
of the capitals except where small arches go across to the circular 
column that stands between. In contrast to the dog-tooth ornament 
and the rows of moulding on the aisle side, there is nothing here 
but one simple roll moulding. The double number of columns, 
the greater austerity, and the very much greater mass of the big 
columns on the north balance and answer the greater space, the 
greater ornament, and the greater delicacy on the south. The eye 
rests on the northern wall of marching columns and accepts the 
passage behind as a feature of a reasonable architectural weight to 
stand against the wide aisle. . 

Street’s sleight of hand seems to me to come off completely and 
it shows what the Gothic did for the Victorians. It is not a matter 
of more or less accurate copying or more or less originality; it 
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gave them an architectural language in which they could say what- 
ever they wished and enabled them to produce spatial subtleties 
of a sort no longer possible for the almost moribund classic style 
and for which an architecturé of glass and iron was quite unready. 

John Loughborough Pearson, who seems to me the greatest 
architect of the period, was a master of spatial arrangement. He 
knew that much of the effect of medieval Gothic was due to superb 
detail of a sort that could never be achieved again. He therefore 
went back to the essence of Gothic, to its management of space. 
He realised that English medieval Gothic architects had often 
failed to exploit spatial possibilities because of their reluctance to 
use a stone vault. A vault must give an architect a strong advan- 
tage, since it imposes a discipline on the whole interior. Pearson 
hardly ever failed to provide a complete vault. In fact the care 
with which he works it right out is sometimes almost obsessive, 
but the complexities of the vaulting system are always presented 
with such clarity that anyone can read ‘them. Take the Lady 
Chapel at St. Michael’s, Croydon, for example: it has a system 
of ribbing so varied and so rigorously exact that it provides in a 
tiny space more genuine architectural experience than in many 
complete churches. Or take the Catholic Apostolic church in 
Maida Vale: its east end is a maze of ingenious variations on the 
simple quadripartite vault; an extraordinary tour de force. 

St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, brings the Gothic image triumphantly 
home. Pearson, like Street, was seized by the great passion for 
verticality which he found in the thirteenth century, and his start- 
ing point is the tall aisled church of that period. But he did not 
leave it there, as Scott would have done, and merely produce a 
copy. He imbibed the perfect form and then presented it in his 
own terms, and his own terms were always spatial. At St. Augus- 
tine’s he used large internal buttresses rising up between nave and 
aisles. Cut right through them is a triforium passage at first-floor 
level, so to speak, which goes all round the church leaping right 
over the transepts. The passage and the buttresses enclose the 
various spaces and shut them off from each other by providing a 
barrier which is definite, yet at the same time pierced and partial. 
As a result, the great funnel of the nave and choir stands in a 
most subtle relationship to the surrounding, subsidiary spaces. The 
whole makes a new and original Gothic statement. 

The Gothic image was an aid to Pearson, never a straitjacket. 
While at St. Augustine’s the design is based on enclosed space, the 
interior at, for example, St. John’s, Upper Norwood, with its 
wider nave, was exactly the opposite. The spaces flow without 
hindrance and the parts merge gently into one another. But 
Pearson is never commonplace; in fact, I think it would be no 
exaggeration to say that to find a rival to him in matters of 
proportion and spatial arrangement—and that is after all what 
architecture is about—you would have to go back at least to 
Hawksmoor and Vanbrugh. And I cannot immediately call to 
mind a rival in more recent times. 

Pearson exhibits better than anyone the perfect marriage of 
static and dynamic qualities which is the key to the best Victorian 
architecture. It is an architecture which has as much to offer, if 
we can strip away our preconceptions, as the poetry of Tennyson 
and Browning. But when you visit the buildings, you must look 
at what is actually there and somehow contrive to stop worrying 
too much about what was built in the Middle Ages and what 
you have heard about the Victorians.—Third Programme 


In Not Guilty (Gollancz, 18s.) Miss Barbara Frank has written up 
in a brisk journalistic style cases of wrongful conviction which have 
occurred in the United States (they were collected by her father, 
the late Judge Jerome Frank) and has drawn the legal morals there- 
from. Of the eighteen shocking cases given in detail, all but one 
occurred before 1940; of the remaining eighteen told more briefly, 
only four are less than twenty years old. In the great majority of 
these cases the unjust sentences followed on false identification by 
the victims or eye-witnesses; in some half-dozen police roguery or 
brutality were subsequently exposed; and in a great number the 
excessive zeal of the District Attorney or his equivalent—an elective 
office in the U.S.A.—to keep up his record of convictions played 
a sinister role. Since nearly all these cases happened a generation 
ago in another country working under a different judicial and police 
system, the reasons for publishing the book here are obscure; but 
the detailed case histories certainly provide gruesome reading for 
the numerous ‘ collectors of injustice’, 
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Man and the Oceans 


By N. B. MARSHALL 


ALT water, as one glance at a globe will show, covers about 
seven-tenths of the earth’s surface, and from what we know 
it now seems clear that life began in the sea. Perhaps, then, 
we should call our planet the Ocean, instead of the Earth. 

It is barely three generations since we began to investigate the 
physical and biological nature of the ocean as a whole; the science 
of the seas, or oceanography, was founded only in the seventies 
of the last century. Today, despite this 
short time, our knowledge is consider- 
able and requires an extensive library 
to house it, but there is still much to 
be learned. Vast stretches of the sea, 
such as the South Pacific and the 
Indian Oceans, have yet to be properly 
explored. In these regions, and else- 
where, there is much work of a descrip- 
tive nature to be done. Such future 
studies, together with the conceptions 
they bring, are of more than academic 
interest. The future welfare of mankind 
is involved in the ocean. 

The production of enough food is of 
overwhelming concern. It is a grim 
thought that at the present time—which 
we think of as fairly productive—only 
one-third of the people in the world 
are adequately nourished. The popu- 
lation of the world now stands at 
2,500,000,000 and is expected to multi- 
ply by four in the next hundred years 
(if we can manage, as Lord Russell puts 
it, to acquiesce in our own survival). 
Clearly, a rapidly increasing population 
demands that we know as much as 
possible of the food resources in the sea. 

Measurements made since the last 
war suggest that over a given period 
the sea produces about as much life as 
the land, and we know that some parts 
of the ocean are more productive than 
others. The seas off Europe and Ant- 
arctica, and the waters off the ‘coasts 
of California, Peru, and south-west 
Africa, are particularly rich in marine 
life. These are, so to speak, well 
ploughed parts of the ocean. 

This agricultural analogy needs some explanation. The micro- 
scopic plants forming the marine pastures are able to find enough 
light for the synthesis of their food only in the uppermost layer 
of the sea. But they will not grow and reproduce unless they can 
obtain sufficient nutrient salts, such as phosphates and nitrates. 
These salts tend to accumulate below the plant-bearing upper 
waters. Thus any process whereby the nutrient-rich deeper water 
is brought to the surface will eventually lead to increased produc- 
tivity. Along the Californian, Peruvian, and south-west African 
coasts, for instance, offshore winds tend to drive the surface waters 
away from the land, and to replace them waters well up from 
below, bringing a refreshing supply of nutrient salts, Accordingly 
this farming metaphor is not so wide of the mark. The wind is 
ploughing the ocean; it is turning up the more fertile waters. 

While there is some knowledge of the physical and biological 
background to the greater fertility in the regions I have men- 
tioned, we have yet to acquire an overall understanding of oceanic 
productivity. In particular, the north-western Indian Ocean would 
seem a most rewarding area for further investigation. The sort 
of problem that we do not yet understand runs like this: during 


Drawing (greatly enlarged) of some of the microscopic 
plants that form the marine pastures: (a) to (e) are 
diatoms; (f) is a blue-green alga 


the summer and autumn of last year merchant vessels passing 
between the Gulf of Aden and the southern tip of India encoun- 
tered many square miles of dead fish—they were not just isolated 
patches; literally millions of tons of fish appeared to have been 
killed. Why? 

This must be an area rich in food resources. Perhaps the fish 
were killed by the rapid multiplication of certain species of 

noxious microscopic plants, and perhaps 
the growth of these species and others 
was stimulated by an upwelling of 
water rich in nutrient salts; or perhaps 
the fish were killed directly. But this is 
little more than speculation. It is time 
we knew more of the physics and bio- 
logy of this and other such areas. 

In addition to the rapid growth of 
the earth’s human populations, world 
energy production is now doubling once 
in every generation, and in the future 
much more of this energy is going to 
come from nuclear fission. This pro- 
duces waste radioactive products, and 
it has been suggested that such waste 
may conveniently be disposed of on the 
floor of the deep sea. But is this a 
straightforward solution? The waste 
could be placed in containers that will 
sink to the sea floor. But the containers 

- will not last for ever, and their life 
may be less than half the life of such 
potentially dangerous isotopes as 
strontium 90. So the isolation of the 
radioactive waste is only for a certain 

time. , 

If there is an eventual accumulation 
of waste in solution at the bottom of 
the deep sea, the marine physicist will 
be concerned with the rates of water 
movement. How quickly will the waste 
spread in the sea? How long will it be 
before these radioactive by-products 
appear in the uppermost reaches of the 
ocean? Present indications over some 
parts of the sea suggest that this latter 
movement may take about a hundred 

: years. But more knowledge is needed 

before firmer estimates can be given. . 

While it may be generally true that movements of the sea will 
lead to dispersal and dilution of any contained radioactive waste, 
certain radioactive substances, such as strontium 90, tend to be 
concentrated and retained by living organisms. Marine animals 
move about in the ocean. Many deep-water fishes, squid, and 
crustaceans, undertake extensive vertical migrations each day. 
They move upward into the surface layers towards sunset and 
then return to the depths just before sunrise. Swarms of the larval 
stages of deep-water animals ascend to the upper waters during 
the reproductive seasons. 

Most of these movements take place in the upper 3,000 feet 
of the sea, and therefore once radioactive waste from the deep-sea 
floor has been carried to this level, biological activities will hasten 
its appearance in the surface waters. It will become incorporated 
in the food of such fish as the tunny, which themselves range far 
and wide. The span of an ocean is no barrier to a migrating 
tunny. Salmon return from the sea, perhaps from fairly deep 
regions, to breed in fresh waters. When the European freshwater 
eel is ready to reproduce it becomes a deep-sea fish and swims 


. 


; they may have accumulated. 


ml be carriers of any Se eactive a 


_ Having regard to these physical and 
“biological considerations, how much radio-_ 


active waste could be safely dumped in the — 


deep sea without jeopardising our food? 
We cannot give a precise answer at 


present. The amount of knowledge re- _ 
: ee before we can is certainly imposing 
_ but by no means beyond the capacities of 
the nations with research ships; but this 


is a point I would like to take up later. 


Another aspect of the ocean’s impor- — 
tance to us is its influence on our climate. — 
We know a little about this but not enough — 
| —we cannot, for i instance, forecast changes 


in climate. To take one specific problem, 
a study of world temperature records since 
1900 shows that the average air tempera- 


_ ture has been increasing at the rate of 
- about 1 degree Centigrade per century. 


surprising that some future increase in 


_ Warmth may prove to be bound up with — 


‘Three types of lantern fish, which live in the 
deep ocean, make vertical migrations each day, 
and could *be a means of carrying radioactive 
Will this continue? At first sight it seems~ waste substances to the upper layers of the 


ocean. The light organs on the fish are shown 
here as white spots | 
Illustrations from “ Aspects of Deep Sea 
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Der cent. of the quantity now 

present’in the atmosphere, Although its” 
buffering action is great, this is likely to be 

more than the ocean can absorb, and two 

American scientists have forecast that the _ 
ever accelerating rate of carbon dioxide 
over the next fifty years may well result in 
an increase of 30 per cent. in the amount 
of this gas in the atmosphere. : 

If this is so, it is possible that more of 
the radiant heat of the earth will be kept 
within the atmosphere. The glass of the 
earth’s greenhouse may become more effi- 
cient. Average air temperatures may be 
increased by several degrees. At all events, 
a continual watch should be kept on the 
carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere. 
In fact, measurements are being made 
during the International Geophysical Year. 
However, an overall understanding of the 
problem will come only with increased 
knowledge of the exchange of carbon 
dioxide between air and sea. 

These three large-scale problems con- 
cerning the ocean—marine productivity, 
radioactive waste disposal, and climatic. 
change—were not chosen at random. They 


human activities, in particular. with indus- - 
trial development. In acquiring the extra 


energy needed we are burning up the fossil fuels, coal and oil, and 


producing great quantities of carbon dioxide. Since the beginning 


_ of the industrial revolution we have produced a quantity of this 
' gas equal to about 12 per cent. of the amount now present in 


the atmosphere. _ 

Before turning to the capacity of the ocean to absorb carbon 
dioxide, a little must be said about the loss of heat from the 
earth. Nearly all the outgoing heat energy is in the form of infra- 
red rays. But part of this radiation is stopped in its passage out 


to space, particularly by carbon dioxide molecules. The action of 


the gas is to keep heat within the atmosphere : 
like the glass of a greenhouse. 

The ocean has a great capacity for Eoaecing carbon dioxide. 
Most of the amount we have added to the atmosphere during the 
last century has probably gone into the sea. But during the next 
ge years the ever increasing use of fossil fuels is is is 


it is acting rather 


tats 


Here in your Journals once again I read 
The midnight words in which you told the sum 
Of all there was to tell while death allowed— 
Vivid as love could make them, candid as life. 
- Convention got from you not even a fig 
Who dared to set down all, beauty or bawd— 
The talk in the crowded soldier singing pubs 
_As war droned in the sky and afterwards 
The dark night dallying in field or barn; 
_ The love that could embrace as well as these 
The gothic toys, the stuffs and gems to hoard 
__ Against your need to stay destruction’s hand; 
5 _ The chance encounter as you pedalled fast 
_ Through hazel hedgerow lanes—the saucy word 
_ Flung to you over a shoulder; the picnic rides 
In the old car, with now a pause to ease _ 
The rumbling bowels in a spinney where _ 
~ Leaves, light, and the glittering insects even then 
Delighted you who knew you must not lose 
_ One moment of the day however dark = 


Biology’ by N. B. Marshall (Hutchinson) 


were recently considered at an interna- 
tional meeting of marine scientists in the 
United States, which I attended. Moreover they are related 
problems involving both the physical and the biological circula- 
tion within the ocean. As I have said, our knowledge of these 
aspects of oceanography is far from complete. But the ideas 
about them and means for studying them are available. If this 


_ extra knowledge is to be obtained within the next few years, 


scientific effort on a world-wide basis is essential. The effort, 
time, and money required are too great for the resources of 
any one nation. 

This is also true if the unknown parts of the ocean are to be 
adequately explored. During our meeting in America we planned 
an international expedition to the Indian Ocean that might involve 
sixteen research ships from the nations possessing such vessels. 
It is to be hoped that our plans will be realised. Only by joint 
effort can adequate knowledge be obtained of the large-scale 


problems concerned with man’s common property, the deep ocean. 
—Network Three 


Tribute to Denton Welch 


With pain or rain. All lives here in your pages, 
Shameless as dreams and bland as flowers, yourself 
And no whit less your sweet especial scene— 
Peckham Old Church on its ivy and primrose hill, 
Mereworth Castle in its pheasant and bracken 
Park, and the tall pricking tower of Hadlow, 
The falling fence you clambered through to sit 
And moon under the sham Corinthian pillars 
And taste the sudden sadness of blackberries, 
Knowing that all acceptances are life 
And must be given back, freely as taken, 
Easy as seed on silken wing for the winds 
To drop in chance’s fertilising cranny 
And there put down a root and sprout a bud 
Defeating time. And so you wrote yourself 
Into the words, innocent and entire, 
Trustful of what might be when the hand that wrote 
Should write no more and the fond delighting eye 
Should no more find wherewith to be delighted. 

C, HENRY WARREN 
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T is usually said that though | our way of censoring plays is aaimgelicen = or even our cHidren as ae What zie today nor a 
not a very good one, it had better go on because the way may be naive tomorrow. An unimaginative censor may, and eee et 
it is done in other countries is worse—and, anyway, nobody fact does, boost a playwright’s reputation and box-office receipts 
can think of a better, I think that until a short time ago it by banning his plays and confining them to theatre clubs, But 
really has been rather harmless—if a little absurd. At any rate he can, at the same time, by dictatorial edict from which there == 


it has served to protect managements and authors from, for in- 
stance, the tiresome waste of time of happenings like the recent 
police prosecution in Dublin. And it is probably true that, up to 
now, no new English masterpiece has actually been stopped from 
seeing the light by the Lord Chamberlain. 

Today the situation is different, and I think it is going to become 
more difficult, because society’s ideas of what should be censored 
are changing, whereas the principles governing the censorship do 
not seem to change, We have now, for the first time in our 
history, an established and successful ‘theatre dedicated to putting 
on plays not to make money but simply for the purpose of giving 
new kinds of theatrical experiences to inquiring minds. The 
English Stage Company at the Royal Court Theatre is doing, in 
part, what the National Theatres of other and more theatrically 
sophisticated countries do; and it is trying hard to see that 
London does not fall too far behind such capitals as Helsinki 
and Oslo—let alone Berlin and Paris—in the amenities it pro- 
vides. When, therefore, the censorship bans the Court Theatre 
from doing Beckett’s new play, which has already been seen in 
many other places—Beckett being who he is—it is making itself 
and us look ridiculous. They must wonder, in God-fearing 
Lutheran countries such as Finland, just what sort of people we 
think we are that we have to be protected against a little plain 
speaking. Plain speaking on the stage, that is: for we are, of 
course, allowed to read the very same words when printed, pub- 
lished, and exposed legally for sale in a book. 

In the years ahead, if it keeps its present form, the censorship 
may well be worse than ridiculous, and really inhibit free intelli- 
gent expression on the stage. Ours is, in many ways, an age of 
what many people call ‘ugliness’. Modern art, modern music 
looks and sounds ugly to many people who today are more 
happily in tune with the means of expression of the past. Yet 
there are many fine creative minds working in these fields, and 
all that they are now creating will not be looked on by our 


What Is Wrong with American Education? _ 
By CHRIST OPHE R SERPEL if BBC, Washington correspondent yg a 


HY is the Soviet Union producing more and better 


qualified scientists than the United States? During 
the last few days I have heard this question asked 


at both ends of the American educational ladder. 


In a lecture hall of Yale University I heard the nation’s leading 


scientists and educators, summoned together by a worried Govern-. 


ment, blaming the country’s schools, lamenting the-fact that only 
one bright youngster out of three goes on to college, and question- 
ing the whole American conception of education. In a basement 
room of a Washington high school, with the school cadet corps 
drilling deafeningly in the passage outside, I listened to a young 
science supervisor speaking of overcrowded classes, out-of-date 
text books, and parental opposition. He was still smarting from 
the tremendous scolding he had been given by the mother of a 


boy whom he had dared to encourage to become a scientist. This 
same harried and overworked young man told me he was now 


giving up most of his time to preventing the teenage boys of the 


.is no appeal, deprive an author of the wide market to which: he) see); 


whether blasphemy and obscenity should be censored. After all, — re 


_ theatre can do very well without. 


is perfectly entitled as a citizen of what we like to call the ‘free. 
world’. Worse, he can drive an original and intelligent writer 1 se 
to abandon the theatre altogether, impatient as he is likely to be 
with the absurdity of one who judges not by the fineness or 
otherwise of an author’s intentions, but by whether or not certain 
phrases technically constitute blasphemy, obscenity, or perversion. — 
There is a rigidity in defining these objectionable qualities— 
a stiffness, as of very old parchment. It is a legacy from 
the days of many centuries ago when the Lord Chamberlain’s 
power extended to many other fields, It is even questionable | 
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they are some of the many vital elements on which our greatest 
dramatist drew to achieve his greatness. There is no quality ina 
work of art which cannot be used, by an artist, to create the — 
pattern which is its very essence. And, indeed, beauty and purity — 
are emphasised by their contrast to ugliness and vice—as we all 
know very well. Whether we like it or not, we are par- 
ticularly conscious today of the darker aspects of creation, just 
as in the nineteenth century Romanticism was the natural objec- a 
tive of all poets and artists. 

The most obvious anomaly about the censorship today is that 
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it does not even achieve its own object. All it does is to encourage _ 
an unhealthy emphasis on the subjects it forbids, by attracting to — 
the theatre clubs a substantial minority of people out for sensation e 


of an entirely non-theatrical kind. These are the people the 


So, while we may have been right to tolerate the Serena 
up to now, it really is up to us to find something better, from © 
now on, if we do not want to look too foolish in the eyes of the 
world. But we are not, as a country, very good at changing 


things, though we are good at developing things. Perhaps all the te 


censorship really needs is a more up-to-date and more sophisti- 
cated attitude of mind ‘in the office in St. James’s Palace. esc 
| — At Home and Abroad’ (Home S ervice) et i 
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District of Columbia from blowing themselves up with -home- 
made rockets. » 
At both ends of the scale I was assured there was no aiigle 
cause for the defects of the educational system, and at both 
ends I was rebuked for offering my own presumptuous theory, 
namely that the American educational system is not a national 
system at all but a ramshackle structure with varying standards = 
and different methods depending on state and local administra- 
tions. No, I was told, this diversity was the richness of the 
American system. Any attempt to impose central control, or a 
single standard, would be un-American ae gt * “possibly aay 
socialistic. ; Se 
I do not want to ie. however, that there was any compla- ae 
cency about other aspects of . ican education—quite the 
reverse. A professor of the California Institute of Techn 
told me that in his State the primary schools were ‘ 
centres ’, and the: eae schools were ‘amusement 
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_ credit for a course simply entitled ‘ A 
retorted: ‘Well, we have a credit cours 
_ get your credit unless you. achieve absolute relaxation’. Then 
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nging. When a newspaper edito: 

say that the children of his 

y’*, the Californian 
Rest, and you can’t 


he added: ‘Parents of children who are at all above average 


have to put them in expensive private schools to save them 
from dying of boredom ’. a al 

_ This raised one of the most discussed issues at Yale: how 
to cope with the gifted child in a system of mass education 
where all children have equal rights and where half the children 
are, by definition, below average intelligence. One solution, which 
is being tried experimentally in a few advanced areas, is not 
unfamiliar to Europeans: what the Americans call the ‘ four- 
track system’, whereby the brightest children take an honours 
course and the others are graded in three less difficult courses 
according to their ability. The reason why this is still revolu- 


__ tionary over here is that many Americans consider, it undemo- 


cratic. Why should an élite be thus favoured, they ask? And they 
point out that in many American schools children are not allowed 
to know what their place is in class because this would be un- 


_ democratic and might also induce a dangerous inferiority complex. 


When one earnest and charming lady plaintively asked how it 


was that children worked harder in European schools, she was 


told sardonically by a gentleman of Italian origin, but American 
citizenship: ‘In Europe, the school system is blissfully un- 
touched by democracy’. And he added that European teachers did 
not have to give up time and energy to educating parents as well 
as children. His remarks were taken at their face value, and 
d the table there came disapproving murmurs of 
‘We don’t want that sort of thing here’, or, ‘None of that 
European government control forus’. : 
However, there was criticism of the American citizen in his 
role as father. There was talk of his ambiguous attitude which 
praises education but pours scorn on book learning and ‘ egg- 
heads ’, an attitude so widespread that the academic courses in an 
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They say an Indian princeling asked a hermit 
_ Of what we are the shadows and was told 
_ To fetch him from a spring a little water, 
But when he brought the cup back had grown old. 
Down there, it seems, he met a herdsman’s daughter 
And dreaming in her arms forgot the quest, 
Until catastrophe lurched through his garden 
_ And wrenched the child and woman from his breast. 
Then once again he stood before his master, 
Who took the cup, and murmured, ‘ All this while - 
- To fetch me from a spring a little water’, 


It’s simple isn’t it, you wake and smile; 
_ That’s if your dream breaks, but just now its creatures 
Seem very real to me, asevery day 5 
Come rattling from my heart those angry shadows | 
That are themselves and do not melt away. 
_ And though I know what rounds into completeness 
This dream—the rage and hunger—can disguise 
The vision of the hermit in the silence; 
Still they continue to put out his eyes. 


At least I think it comes, the stricken vision 
_ Which penetrates the foliage of a dream, 
From fire and sword, the voltage of disaster 
~ Which shocks us through the landscape as we scream; 
For how should we wake up and see our master 


_____ Unless the bones and leaves that hid his face 
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school are outnumbered 


parents did not regard themselves as normally obliged to make 
sacrifices to the State, and they Saw no reason why their children 
should. They wanted their children to be well-paid doctors and 


lawyers or successful businessmen and not off-beat scientists. Only 


one speaker, himself a schoolmaster, mentioned the word ‘ disci- 
pline’, and that was only to say that the mothers in the parents- 
teachers association would never allow disciplinary methods to be 
used on their children. 

When somebody else, speaking of the miserable rates of pay for 
teachers and the appalling congestion of classrooms, blamed the 
Government in this year of scientific panic for reducing its educa- 
tion estimates by one-half, the reply was that the public is not 
interested in education and so it puts no pressure on Congress, 


‘so Congress itself is not interested and puts no pressure on the 


President. 

In this generally gloomy picture there were some rays of 
light. It was pointed out that a higher proportion of children 
were getting some kind of education in the United States than in 
the Soviet Union, and the people most closely in touch with the 
problem, the teachers themselves, revealed that if the school 
courses were made harder and more intellectual, the children 


themselves would not mind. There was now intense competition 


to take the harder courses and to attend extra classes in more 
abstruse subjects, such as advanced physics or the calculus. When 
a businessman talked about offering incentives to make the 
children work harder—a better carrot, he called it (with no 
mention of the forbidden stick)—a schoolmaster retorted: ‘We 
are having to turn them away from the extra classes now because 


we haven’t enough room or enough teachers. These can only 


be supplied by the Government out of higher taxes, and it’s 


you businessmen who put pressure on Congress to lower the 


taxes ’. 

It was with circular arguments like this ringing in my ears 
that I left for home, home where my wife is now having to coach 
one child in Latin, one in arithmetic, and a third in reading 
because they do not get enough of it at school. 

—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


The Preakine Point 


Are cancelled out by such deliberate dying? 
We must diminish for his living space. 


And yet although I’m sure the dream’s a fiction 

Which doubtless it is better to see through, 

It rules the clocks and cobble-stones we walk on, 

And when we’ve found its platitudes untrue 

What breathes them out and murmurs in their language 
May be reality but is elsewhere; 

I wonder what the princeling did the morning 

After his house and home had turned to air? 


He may have understood the master’s vision, 

And daylight streaming through his emptiness, 

Have walked abroad among the hooded sleepers 

And clarified their landscape of distress. 

But often when the dream has broken open 

And let our circumstance drop out of time, 

‘We turn and seek again that breathless moment 

Here where the maps are and where real clocks chime. 


Oh, drunkards, seeking in the dirt eternal, 
- Unfathomed energies no fact can bear, 
Who scrabble headlong through the roots of being 
For that which is itself and is elsewhere, 
When shall you stand before your quiet master, 
Who takes the cup and murmurs, * All this while 
To fetch me from a spring a little water ’, 
And look upon your ravaged dream and smile? 
THOMAS BLACKBURN 
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LMOST everyone wishes he had a better. memory. 


Whether you are going in for a quiz programme or 


simply going out shopping you will be using your 


memory, and probably wishing it was better than it is. 
There is nothing new about this: look back in history almost as 
_ far as you like, and you will find men trying to find ways of 


improving their memories. If muscles could be strengthened by 
training, why could not the memory? The ancient Egyptians 


grappled with the problem, so did the Greeks and the Romans. 


Men who relied on oratory, in particular, had always wanted 
some method that would make memorising easy. Politicians and 


- preachers, unwilling to break contact with their audience by 


glancing at their notes; lawyers, needing an obedient troop of 
facts and precedents—these men, knowing that arguments seem 
most sincere when they appear spontaneous, learned from books 
how this was to be done: books on mnemonics, on the training of 


memory. 


The Lunatic Fringe ees é 

As a science, mnemonics is under something of a cloud, partly 
because it has always had its lunatic fringe. There have been 
flamboyant showmen like the memory expert who claimed to 
know the works of Tacitus by heart. When the audience called out 
a quotation he picked it up and carried on reciting to the end 
of the passage. To make this all the more impressive, he kept 
an assistant by his side with a raised dagger which he was to 
plunge into his master’s heart if he should forget a single word. 
Then people have tended not to take mnemonics seriously because 
many men with prodigious memories have not been particularly 
intelligent, let alone wise. There was one famous prodigy who was 
taken to see Garrick act in ‘Richard III’. When he was asked 
what he had thought ‘of the great actor, he said he had not been 
much concerned with the performance but that the word ‘and’ 


had occurred 4,319 times in the play. Again, the methods of — 


training the memory have sometimes seemed absurd. If you 
want to remember that the German for apple is apfel, the easiest 
way is not to follow a train of associated ideas from apple to 
windfall, and so to wind, and so to storm, and so to wrap-up-well 
and so finally to apfel—yet this was the method recommended by 
one popular nineteenth-century author. 

But let us look more closely at some of the more serious ways 
that have been suggested for aiding the memory. In the Middle 


_ Ages it was thought that as memory was a God-given faculty 


man had a sort of duty to make it work as well as he could. One 
way was by looking after the health. Diet had to be carefully 
watched; exercise to be taken with great care—not too little, 
not too much. There were dangers even in sleep, for, as one writer 
put it, ‘to sleepe hosed and shued especially with foul sockes, 
doth hinder the Memorie, because of the reflection of the 
vapoures ’. But more could be done than simply eating properly 
and not going to bed in wet socks: special ointments could 


_ be used—rubbed on the back of the head, where the memory 
was supposed to be. One recipe involved various herbs and — 


the grease from a bear’s shoulder. When this was rubbed on ‘ in 


the quantity of a little beane’ this would enable you, in the 


words of the inventor, ‘ to remember the things that you have 
hearde ’. 

But medical care of the body was always seen as taking second 
place to some more directly intellectual stimulus. The real treat- 
ment of a poor memory consisted in training it in some way: 


the bear’s grease could then be added as a final flourish. The 


oldest method—and it is one that has never fallen entirely out of 
 favour—was first described in detail by Cicero. 


It depended on the fact that what you see is easier to remember 
than what you hear, or what you read. A face is easier to 


_ not end there, for the effort of stepping over the golden hand will 
~ remind him that the palm that itches for gain is also aa for 


own house. When you think of a particular chair you will a 


remember than a name, aud fi in 1 searching oe a name you. ius Be. : 3 
a mental image of the face, ‘then that image can bring ‘back the ig 4 
name. : = nae RRS a — 


ihe “ PM 
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Orderly Arrangement + tp ee 

According to Pacers ee a Greek called Sima was : 
attending a banquet at which there was a large number of guests. 
Halfway through the meal he was called away to speak to a. a 
messenger and, while he was outside, the roof of the dining-hall — 
collapsed and ‘all the guests were crushed to death. The bodies ~ 
were so shattered that they were unrecognisable; but, wrote 
Cicero, “ Simonides was able to identify them for separate burial = 
by recalling exactly where each of them had sat, and this ‘suggested 
to him the fact that the best aid to memory consists in orderly — - 
arrangement’. Just as a face can bring back a name, so the place — 
where a person sat at dinner can remind you who he was. 
Simonides had so clear a picture of the dining-hall in his mind 
that when he thought of it, each pillar, each oe brought to 
mind the guest who had been next to it. 

If at some later time Simonides had wanted to remember the 
varied themes of a speech, he could have used his sharp visual 
memory of that same hall. Instead of guests he could put objects, 
carefully chosen to suggest the different themes he had to touch 
on, placing them in the ‘locations’ (this rapidly became a 
technical term) offered by the pillars, niches, corners and so on. 
Suppose he was to talk on ‘The Future of Democracy’, and 
wanted to arrange the speech under various headings—defence, 
naval and military; agriculture; taxation and social justice—he — 
would go round the hall in his imagination, leaving certain- 
memorable objects in key positions. Just inside the door he might 
leave an anchor, into the first pillar on the left he might drive a — 
sword, the corner niche might be filled with enormous sunflowers; 
he might cause the basin in the next wall to flow not with water 
but with silver coins shaped like fishes, and in front of the last 
pillar before leaving, he might drop a great golden hand. When 
the time comes to make his-speech, then, he thinks of himself — 
entering the hall. At once the anchor reminds him of naval, the - 
sword of military, affairs. When he has finished talking about 
them and cannot remember what comes next, he imagines himself 
again walking round the hall. He comes to the corner, and as he 
sees the sunflowers, the ideas he has prepared on ‘agriculture 
come irresistibly to mind, and if he falters for a moment after 


that it is only until he has moved on to the basin, where the silver = 
fishes remind him of the inevitable connection between democracy 3 
and taxation, with particular reference to customs duties on goods 
coming by sea. Then, however exhausted by this theme, he can- 


~ 


the clasp of comradeship: and mutual trust. 


¢ 


Great Miomentec estes be Re 

All that is needed, in fact, is a building, or series of bralcings, a 
real or imaginary, with suitable locations offered by pillars, niches, — b 
and so forth, for the disposal of images, You can remember the 
kings of England by imagining them seated in the rooms of your 


matically remember the name of the monarch sitting on it. | 
extending this idea the really successful memory ¢; 
Possess great mnemonic estates with temples and theatres, 
mansions and pavilions; and everything he wishes 1 
can be placed there, ready to be recalled by associa 
it is needed. Every writer on mnemonic methods of 
that ee 9 images in ithe fos must t be feos ang 


U by an al udience and i fy 
called out. ye vel 


y di id g the als | into comp: 


By Dee nine 
each wall, for instanc 


on a He floor and 


as upright like the 
“ast as Feinaigle drew 


e made it look like a Saari 
“and so | ‘on. If three objects—a hat, a penn 
Ais pete remembered in order, they would ake 
the hat put on top of the tower of Babel, t 
= the swan’s wings, the watch concealed—say 
re Berri: ‘mountain. . The er three would 


a cairn-of stones— 
eater recall 


are linked to them in some memory-shocking way, the object 


_ perhaps be said, however, that at least one man who had attended 


s _ Feinaigle’s course could never manage | even to remember the 
_ lecturer’s name. 

It was the study of history, more than anything else, which 
revived interest in mnemonics. The increasing demand for a 


Res be to help students to remember dates was tackled in 1730 by 
Por 5 ett q 


& : “which it is going to combat by collective means, there will have 
to be collective authority of a considerable kind exercised over 
eee matters like interest rates, capital movements from one country 
to another, and even over the supply of money -and the efforts that 
oe are likely to be made to maintain full employment. Unless the 
_- governments are prepared to act in unison on these matters, they 
A> are’ likely to be forced eventually to take protective measures 
ss against one another, as each one severally acts to promote the 
a pee of its own citizens. In order to keep Europe’s national 
ig ntiers open to trade in such circumstances, 
| - to be much closer collaboration in financial and padaetary policy 
er than seems to be envisaged at the moment. 
What I am postulating is not a prolonged 
= wh hich would bring all these matters to a hea 
caused by an American recession lasting t 
__ with the drop in world commodity prices, to 
2: ape these problems. The outcome woul 
ead demand for a concentration of more 


recession in Europe 
eat nee trouble, 


2 ations concerned. 


1 


Veciacind indchnitely, and as . as the "obj cts cae be remembered 


- linked to each number will be brought at once to mind. It should . 


there would have © 


- formed. This word was then tac 
and the resulting combination gave’ 
the location method, the date elem 


so that 154 could become ‘ buf’ o 


2 es 
aa _ 


ree Dr. Johnson’s, [ 
tute letters for the figurés in a 


event and date. As with — 


1 the event element pre- 


E _ ceding it. But it would be unfair not to quote Dr. Grey himself 


on this topic. Pointing out that by his: system each digit could be 
expressed by two alternative letters, a vowel and consonant— 
r ‘blo’ or ‘alf’ or ‘alo ’—he 
said: ‘Thus the Year of the World i in which Aeneas is supposed 
to have settled in Italy is 2824; but as this may be expressed 
either by ekef or deido, I choose’ rather to join deido to Aeneas, 
and make the Technical word Aenedeido than Aenekef, for a 
Reason which I think is obvious’, 
There is a splendid couplet made up oF these combination 
words by Dr. Grey: 
Nicsilon-aritel, Coda- thematers: Ephcethe-nesfib; 
Challemar-eudoila, Covijust-olut, Cagcopo-monseiz, 


Believe it or not, these lines contain a short history of the first 
six councils of the Church: their location, the names of the 
Pope and Emperor under whom each was called, the name of 


the heretic each condemned, and, of course, their dates. But the 


trouble with Grey’s method, and its numerous successors was, as 
might be guessed, that it was harder to remember the combination 
words than the dates themselves. 

Systems of this sort, however, remained Bepular throughout the 
nineteenth century, both here and in America, alongside the more 
familiar memory jingles. It is not, perhaps, easy to remember 
that behind such a couplet as this, from an anonymous author of 
1854— 
George the Fourth so flirty 
Died in 1830 


—lies over a thousand years of serious attention to memory 
training, fostered in Greece and Rome, practised for the greater 
glory of God in the Middle Ages, and still available, though in 


disguise, to help the schoolboy of today through the eleven-plus. 


—Home Service 


. Crucial Near i bora 


(continued from page 307) 


At the end, one is left asking vilbther there is, after all, enough 
purely political force behind the free-trade movement to carry it 
through even a moderate setback in world economic conditions. 
There is, on the one side—on the: Continent—the enthusiasm for 
making a united Europe, using economic measures as a means to 
that end; and, on the British side, a desire primarily to get rid of 
barriers to trade. The two objectives do not necessarily point in 
the same direction, as the difficult negotiations of the past few 
months have shown. The problem of marrying them is a political 
one. If the result of creating a limited common market in the 
centre of Europe is to divide Western Europe into two parts, while 
the re-emergence of the dollar shortage makes nations seek self- 
protection by means of import restriction, the dynamic spirit of 
the nineteen-fifties will soon be lost. 

The free trade movement of the fifties and sixties of the last 


century, it will be remembered, petered out in the depression of 


the late seventies and eighties. There was then not sufficient 
political drive behind the movement outside this country to 
counter the retreat towards economic nationalism and tariff pro- 
tection.’ That in turn aggravated the recession in world trade. 
It a one again.—General Overseas Service 


The Western World for March (price 3s, 6d., distributed from 20, 


Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2) includes, among other articles, 

a ‘debate’ between Mme Marie-Heléne Lefacheux, a member of 
ie French delegation to the United Nations, and Mrs. Oswald 
B. Lord, a member of the United States delegation, on the question 
‘ Should the United Nations be Changed? P 


n to the name of the crete : 


d to make a surprising, 
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NEWS DIARY 


February 12-18 


Wednesday, February 12 

President Eisenhower announces plans to 
offset increase of unemployment in the 
United States 


The Archbishop of Canterbury criticises the 
Colonial Office’s attitude to Anglicans in 
Malta 


Tunisians demonstrate against the French in 
Bizerta and Tunis 


Thursday, February 13 


A White Paper on Defence is published, and 
increases in pay for regular servicemen 
and women are announced 

The Labour Party gains seat in Rochdale 
by-election 

The Foreign. Secretary completes his talks 
with Greek and Turkish Ministers on 
the Cyprus problem 


Friday, February 14 


Prime Minister arrives back in England 
from his tour of the Commonwealth 


King Hussein of Jordan and King Feisal of 
Iraq proclaim the union of their king- 
doms in the ‘Arab Federation’ with 
King Feisal as head of State 


45,000 workers in the British: Motor Cor- 
poration stop work because of a strike at 
the Birmingham factory 


Saturday, February 15 


French Government declares its readiness 
to pay compensation for civilian casualties 
in last week’s air raid on a Tunisian 
village 

A new Indonesian Government is pro- 
claimed by a revolutionary council in 
Sumatra 


Mr. Harold _Stassen resigns the post of 
special adviser on disarmament to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower 


Sunday, February 16 


President Bourguiba of Tunisia agrees to 
allow supplies to be sent to French troops 
who have been under blockade 


Sir Edgar Whitehead forms a Government 
in Southern Rhodesia including Mr. 
Garfield Todd, the former Prime Minister 


Armed members of the I.R.A. break into an 
army camp in Dorset 


Monday, February 17 


Letter from President Eisenhower to Mr. 
Bulganin on ‘summit’ talks is published 


France and Tunisia accept good offices of 
Britain and the United States in settling 
differences 


Tuesday, February 18 


Plans for reorganising British naval com- 
mands and dockyards are announced in 
Parliament 


National Health contributions. to be in= 
creased in July 


Foreign Secretary of the Sudan flies to 
Cairo to discuss dispute with Egypt 


rae LISTENER 


A photograph just rece; 
27,000 men of the Co 
Assam, The ceremony: ¥ 
Far East Land Forces. 

by gover 


Floodwaters of the a 


Part of the great crowd that attended High | Mass outside the Basilica at ieee 
France, on February 11, when -celebrations rears to commemorate the prance. pf in progress on Rhod desi 
St, Bernadette’s visi , | F 16 a 
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veiling on February 9 of a memorial near Rangoon to 
‘armies who died during the campaigns in Burma and 

by General Sir Francis Festing, Commander-in-Chief, 
il takes the form of two long open garden courts flanked 
joined in the middle*by an open rotunda 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh paid a visit to the Old Charterhouse in 
Finsbury on February 12 to mark the completion of its restoration. This photo- 
graph shows Her Majesty, accompanied by the Master, Canon J. McLeod 
Campbell, walking along the gallery of the Great Hall 


A model shown at County Hall last week of the plan to improve traffic facilities at 
: ‘ v2 ; Hyde Park Corner: Wellington Arch stands on a large ‘ grassed island’ across 
ging round the walls of the temporary coffer-dam at Kariba where work is now which runs a processional route; subways for pedestrians link the island with 
electric scheme, In spite of emergency precautions the dam became flooded on surrounding points. A model was also shown of the plan for redesigning Marble 
ted to hold up work on part of the Kariba scheme for some weeks Arch. The whole scheme is expected to take about three years to complete 


-Drambuie — 


Absorbing interest 
brings reward — 


NORWICH BUILDING SOCIETY PAYS 


33/, ov sun west 


¢ AS THE SOCIETY PAYS THE INCOME TAX THIS 
EQUALS £6-1-99% AT THE STANDARD RATE OF TAX i 


a aa fe 
Noruaich : YOU PREFER — 


BUILDING SOCIETY TO BE OFFERED — 


ST. ANDREW’S HOUSE, NORWICH 
CEEECEE CECGBGEGGEG 


nsesceenasateoncenssangerioncensenteeereas ttDOLACCCCesetteNbrs see HUTT AOTttte=T ett! 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
ASSETS EXCEED £10,750,000 
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s ; a ~ Se i a = : . ite i 
r (Never more than 350 miles from an airport) — Design for living Sa e 

" By flying to Canada or the U.S.A. by ee 3 ' aes Every well designed home must include Ses ee < y : : 
Msg Icelandic Airlines you can save £35 on the on: tary oe a planned Hi Fi system for radio and record ——™S 
e normal 12-monthly ticket and still enjoy . ducti Architect and client ag "ye eS ee 

the following without additional charge: reproduction. en ree faa Ces 
* Full buffet service in flight. ; a: i equally welcome at Imhofs, where the finest Se eae ob 4 
ej eee aman | 


_ * Cognac served on request. .- f st fi equipment is pyeiable in an exclusive The 
* Dinner: Reykjavik Airport Restaurant. a 2 : ; 
* The services of two attentive air hostesses. 


CHEAPEST EVER TOURIST CLASS FARES. 


Consult vour personal travel agent. ‘ 
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Glasgow office ! gies: \attted cine a Dept.62, 112-1 16 
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ne an | Iraq signed on January 13, a 
d other nations were ey pats to jo 


he World il the Ofterver 
_ Sir,—Since Mr. McCracken says that Lord 
-Russell’s philosophical theories are ‘old and 
largely discredited ’, I would enquire, By whom, 
d how? This remark strikes me as an appeal 
to authority of the order of, ‘ You (and Russell, 
Guerrero, also _ Berkeley, Hume, and Leibniz) may say so, but 
: iet ees bed November 3, 1955. S poifkins disposed of that argument a long time 
a States is not a member, 


bud on) « 
e ago *, Only in this case ‘ Spoffkins’ is not even 
9, 1956, established military liaison - given a name. The use of ‘old’, too, suggests 


“not Turkey, Iraq, é; and Persia s00 that the theories are outmoded, if not exploded, 
‘old’ is 


Ww whereas, as applied to a religious faith, 


Slog dh Act, ae _ thought to invest it with authority. 
ett ern ersia an er action in Azerbaijan, to ~ Experience of this kind of argument over a 
r say nothing of her treatment of other near neigh- Pele 


; ong period suggests to me that the authority 
’ ae sc hises ain fa Bees erin resets appealed to (when he exists) is usually theo- 
on ae oie ee d groun ds for Scout ding logical rather than philosophical. Mr. Bennett, 


‘ali anal iarly Eure too, wants to put back the mystery Lord Russell 
a i - imperi sm or colonialism as a pect y has removed from philosophy. Should not his 
pean rie and assuming that it has retarded 


; phrase, ‘ 

> rr ? ess ; 
ee ee 
ee entered India; would it not most likely It would be more helpful to the reader if 


_ correspondents would more candidly reveal the 
aoe ae: hace a coo te .. ought Feligious viewpoint from which they are writing. 
Pe feel that Lord Russell’s offence is not lack 


? Lae 
os: ap aay pap eae = I of | ‘logic or persuasiveness but the sin of 
cone = ippicty” to which he refers in his broadcast. 
the distinguished Indian diplomat K. M. Panik- , 
kar entitled ‘Can Democracy Survive in India?’ Yours, etc., 3 
to which he gave an affirmative answer owing _ VICTOR PURCELL 
to the solid foundations laid and the invaluable Bae yw 
k training given by the British, to whom he pays | - Sir,—As ys, I listened to Bertrand 
Pe more — en one grateful tribute, As to self __ Russell’s broadcast (printed in THE LISTENER of 
ae sre February 6) with admiration and enjoyment. But 
at ‘Tibet? te the claim of the Tadonesian Republic I am perplexed by his closing paradox. Differing 
to Western New Guinea better than the Dutch? from most philosophers, he maintains that ‘we 
ry : Its ‘ indigenous peoples are of Papuan, not can witness or observe what goes on in our heads 
_ Malay, - race, Mr, Soekarno has yet to prove | and that we cannot witness anything else at all’. 
2 his own people’s unity and fitness for self- tees He assured each of his hearers that ‘ your per- 
Hay Guerrero himself says « [West- ~ cept, which comes after events in the eye and 
despite its occasional outrages, the optic. nerve leading into the brain, must be 
; Asian subjects an acceptance of located i in your brain’. But is not this to confuse 
sta F rds of justice, efficiency and that which is seen with the process of seeing, to 
ic service’ Certainly he can have no reason ‘identify perceptum with perceptio? Events in 
: nis own country was for a time _ the eye and the optic nerve leading into the brain 
t to America : tutelage rather than the presumably must be located in the brain, but 
it ; Sphere’. : _ these events do not constitute the percept, the 
a bad day for human develop-_ = thing seen, they are the process of seeing. 
Bere ‘material, if the _ Earlier in the broadcast we were told that 


q _ Cambridge 


1 gow is part of your private world’. 
puts the surgeon ina sorry | He never 


to put it mildly, rather uncanny’ not. 


can Sua operate on some part of his private 
world. I still nurse the hope that if ever I need he 
an operation on the brain, the surgeon will see a 


my actual brain and operate on that. 
Yours, etc., 


Birmingham 30 HERBERT G. Woop 


Sir,—Surely there is a fallacy in Bertrand 


Russell’s Spars aa in his talk ‘The World and 
the Observer ’, 
He suggests at it is ‘ wrong to. suppose that © 


inanimate objects resemble, in their intrinsic — 


qualities, the perceptions which they cause’. 


This, he continues, is ‘as groundless as to sup-_ 
pose that a gramophone record resembles the 


music that it causes’. But surely, when I hear 
a gramophone record playing ‘God Save the 
Queen’, I do not ‘suppose’ any resemblance 
between the ‘record’ and what I hear, What 
I do ‘ suppose’ 
time there has been a noise—a pattern of sound- 
waves— Tesembling * the noise which the 
‘record’ has just conveyed to my auditory 
organs, And surely I am right in ‘ supposing ° so. 

In the same way, when I ‘see’ a table and 
therefore “suppose’ that a table ‘ exists’, 
not ‘supposing’ that the table ‘ resembles’ my 
retina or my optic merve—which are the 


analogues of the gramophone record. I am 
postulating that there is, in external space-time, 


an ‘object’ which, at any rate in some ways, 
‘resembles’ what I ‘see’ as a table. This, I 
agree, is unprovable, It cannot be more than a 
working apenas, But that is another 
question, ~ 

Can I take the Dpportunicy of raising a 
different point, which Lord Russell does not 
mention? It is the influence on our ‘ supposi- 
tions’ about the outside world of the ‘size’ of 
our normal perceptions of space and time, They 
are of the order of our standard measures—the 
metre and the second. And surely they are an 
important factor in our deduction, from what 
we ‘see’, that there is an objectively existing 
‘table’, 

Postulate a sentient being whose normal 
appreciation of space intervals is of the order 
of 1/10'° metres, and of time intervals is 1/10'° 
seconds. He (though I do not want to drag sex 
into the discussion) would surely have no reason 
to deduce from his observations anything 
remotely resembling a ‘table’, His picture of 
‘reality’ would be wildly different from ours. 
That would be equally true of a sentient being 
whose normal perception of space intervals was 
10'° metres, and of time intervals 10° seconds. 

Or are we to assume that there is some 
uncanny correlation between objective reality 
and our particular appreciation of time and 
space intervals; though these, at first thinking, 
would seem to be dependent on our physical 
size, our sense mechanisms, and, perhaps, our 
life-span? —Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 W. N. Ewer 
Radio Drama 

Sir.—Drama Department spokesman No. 3 
having quietly quit the forum, his charges un- 


is that somewhere in space and > 


I am 


One of the simple and inexpensive 


. pleasures in life is to feel pen respond | 
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Helge he metro the Stratford princi-- 
pals, not ‘Mr. Norman Wright’s version of 


itics naturally commented. ‘But my piece con- 
tained no reference | to costumes, settings, light- _ 
ing, or the visual treatment which are all so 
important to stage production, I concentrated 
exclusively on what was ‘relevant to purely aural 
_ experience. In other words ie wrote about the 
drama as broadcast, 
Fae a what I had to > say about Mr. Seale’s 
_ interpretation had been the same as what my 
_ theatrical colleagues said, my space might have 
f been more usefully filled with discussion of 
3 details of radio technique. But 7 began by show- 
ing that some of the main reviews echoed 
Chambers’ view of the play as an ‘incoherent 
tchwork’ (and agreed that apparently Mr. 
Seale thought so too). I offered an opposite 
’inion which finds dramatic unity in the play. 
As far as rT know it hgs not appeared in print 
before. oa 
2 This. idea of an nanibeen, composite protagonist, 
5 ‘the royal figure’ (a temporal equivalent to the 
_ God-in-history of the Elizabethan chronicles), 
_ seems particularly relevant to the disembodied 
drama of radio, Certainly it has no special 
reference to theatrical rather than radio repre- 
’ "sentation, Nor had my remarks on the acting. 
2 | What my’ ‘article peated ney often do— 


> 


what was rakedanit chee the sthive pfescntation. 
oring ean was “the heart of the thing ’ 


te se 


a ele with the ‘ihiestical producer. ‘Mr. 
=: self-effacing; in my 


‘: “King John’ mage subjects - on which theatrical» 


ae ele not Mr. Seale’: om hoald: have 


‘Menzies also mentions: in passing my 
“notice of the Stratford ‘Cymbeline’ 
, like the play, is rather ancient history. 
of what I have just said would account 
e form of that criticism too. But if I do 
reconsider that notice now it is because this 
le is already overlong. If such a reconsidera- 
on would still interest Mr. Menzies, I invite 


at his service to discuss it, if the Editor’s over- 
taxed hospitality will stretch so far. 
Yours, etc., 


ee London, N.W.2_ - Roy WALKER 


<_ 
ee 


aa - Sir, —It is certainly impressive that Mr. 
Ge el Cockshott ‘should remember radio plays 


ea few favourites. ‘ Under Milk Wood’ and 
That Fall’ are more recent examples of 
plays that we can all remember as rewarding, 


Daina Critic keeps on asking. ee cies 
Ec ‘Stanmore ENRICA PROCTOR 


7 he Tliad’ 
: ’ Sir,—About Ajaxes: in his anxiety to show 
nat he knows the Latin third declension, the 
.B.C.’s Mr. D. S. Carne-Ross has missed the 
Point. ‘As Ajax is, in his happy phrase, ‘a full- 
bloo ded inhabitant of the living world of litera- 
ture’ , the name Ajax must be regarded as Eng- 
lish. The fact that it also happens to be Latin 
“is. irrelevant. The plural ‘ Ajaxes’ is therefore 
‘not ‘illiterate’, but correct English, just as ‘ The 
Lives of the Caesars’ or ‘ Miss X made one of 
the best Clytemnestras I have ever heard’ are 
~ correct English. ‘The form ‘ Ajaxes’ is used by 
Professor J. A. Richards in his version of ‘ The 
‘Iliad’, “The Wrath of Achilles’. 
eT suggested the form because, if you are trans- 
‘lating for the ear alone, you must avoid any- 
thing that will hold up the listener even for a 
moment: and I maintain that ‘ Aiantes’ would 
~hold up the listener. But this takes us on to 
general issues: and I would agree with Mr. 
Carne-Ross that it would be wrong to take up 
THE LISTENER’s space discussing them; though 
I still don’t understand his reluctance to spend 
time discussing matters on which he presumably 
holds some views and which he presumably 
thinks important.—Yours, etc., . 
_ London, N.W.3 K. W. GRANSDEN 


; om I should perhaps point out that in the 
_version I made from ‘The Iliad’ I used Aias- 
Aiantes throughout but subsequently altered 


d \ias to Ajax to conform to the use of that name 
in translations in this series which had preceded 
ee. 


jamie priority over fundamentals and, in- 


to make his complaint more specific, I am - 


But how many can compare in quality with ~ 


using Aiantes here, with: ate ‘inplae AG 


of the ear, —Yours, etc., 


Pennard Gifts VERNON Wate 


Round iheeteoitdon Galleries 


Sir,—Mr, Quentin Bell, in THE LisTENER of | 


February 6, objected to my writing, in the cata- 
logue of an exhibition called ‘The Exploration 
of Form’, that form in a work of art is ‘in 
some measiife, subject to the spectator’s wishes 
and guesses’, He admits that ‘all paintings 
require some co-operative activity’ from the 
spectator but believes that the artists I was 
writing about go too far in this direction. This 
raises the problem of the capacity of the spec- 
tator faced with | a work of art, an example of 
which occurs conveniently in Mr. Bell’s review. 

Writing about the National Gallery’s newly 


~ acquired Guido Reni, Mr. Bell states that it is 


‘cold in sentiment’, This seems to me a ruth- 
less case of making a picture ‘subject to the 
spectator’s wishes and guesses’, because all it 


' tells us is that Mr. Bell, who is not of that bit 


of the art world that loves the seicento, has 
failed to respond to the picture. He goes some 
way to reconciling himself to the picture by 
writing: ‘ Consider how very beautifully the 
elliptic shape of the Madonna and Child is 
welded into-the system of diagonals which radi- 
ates from the musicians on the right’, The 
spectator who really thinks that these first-year 
geometrics are what is interesting about a Reni, 
or about any Picture, is not the spectator most 


likely: to recognise form in paintings by artists 


who reject academic codes of picture-making, 
as thoroughly as do Guiette, Hantai, Jorn, 
Tapies, and Turnbull, the artists in ‘The 
Exploration of Form ’.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.2 LAWRENCE ALLOWAY 
Queens of Song 

Sir,—I did naughtily hope that some unwary 
fish would rise to my Harty-Nicholls bait, but 
I never expected my line to break under the 
weight of Mr. Russell’s compliments. Bowed 
and blushing, what can I do but meekly apolo- 
gise to him and his less knowledgeable fellow 
under-forties? I am having a text illuminated in 
Gothic script to set upon my desk. It reads, ‘I 
must not pull the reader’s leg’. It will nicely 
balance the one already installed, which says, 
‘I must not quiz the B.B.C.’. Whether I shall 
virtuously obey these injunctions remains to 


“be seen !—Yours, etc., 


Cheltenham DyNELEY HuSSEY 


‘The Listener’ 

Sir,—The London Library possesses no back- 
numbers of THE LISTENER and the Committee 
is anxious to repair this omission, 

Should any of your readers possess a set for 
which they have no further use, and which they 
would be willing to present to the library, it 
would be most gratefully accepted. 

Yours, etc., 
Rupert HartT-DAVIS 

(Chairman of the 

Committee) 


London Library, 
14 St, James’s Square, 
S.W.1 


k the passage suffers from this — 
choice of name may be vindi- 
y, but it must still pass the test 
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A ‘long-print’ of first-class (top) and second-class travel on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway : 


LHe EI SHENER 


the second-class carriages 
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the second impression, in which awnings were added over 


On Collecting Railwayana 


HAVE been a railway collector from the 
earliest time that I can remember—1911-12 
or so, when I had just begun to read and 
number, I emphasise this because I began 

collecting by reading the names of the engines 
and taking down their numbers. For I had the 
good fortune to be brought up in Bradford- 
on-Avon in Wiltshire; and Bradford-on-Avon 
had the good fortune to be served by the Avon 
Valley branch of the Great Western; and the 
Great Western not only gave its engines names 
but set them out in splendid, large, three-dimen- 
sional letters in gleaming brass, on a curved 
name-plate over the splashers, You can still see 
the later engines in Paddington and all over the 
West Country. 

Those who are lucky enough to have been 
brought up before 1920 or so, on 
the Great Western, will never 
forget Armstrong, Achilles, and 
Edgcumb; Albion, La = France 
and Lady of Lyons; Excalibur, 
Flamingo and Chough; Cineraria, 
Gardenia and Hyacinth. I quote 
from one of the minor items in my 
collection: ‘Great Western Rail- 
way Engines’—names, numbers, 
types, and classes, 1921. There is 
a grubby tick against the engines 
I had managed to spot—352 out 
of a possible 403: Cornubia, Cor- 
morant, County Kildare, Hobart, 
John G. Griffiths—whoever he 
was—Kingfisher, Marco Polo, and 
another forty-five or so got away. 

My other early influence was the 
Science Museum, much smaller 
and humbler then than now but 
still crammed with railway objects, 
including Rocket herself: then, as 
now, the impression given was 
something of a jumble. The first 
thing that diverted me from names 
and numbers to more serious col- 
lecting was a book I bought in a 


By SIR ARTHUR ELTON 


jumble sale in the Marlborough Town Hall 
in 1920, The Railways of England, by W. M. 
Acworth, 1900. I seem to have got it for two- 
pence. It is a solid, worthy book of 480 
Pages on art paper, with lots of illustrations in 
the text. I read it from cover to cover and I 
realised for the first time that railways for the 
collector might mean more than names and 
numbers, and nought-gauge and one-gauge 
clockworks. I have got Acworth still, 

From Acworth I went on to collecting all 
the books I could find and afford about railways, 
mainly cloth-bound Victorian works embossed 
in gold with cuts in the text. Frederick S. 
Williams’ Our Iron Roads, for example, with 
three engines of the Highland Railway in gold 
forcing a snow-plough through silver snow, 


‘The Tunnel’, from Six Coloured Views on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, by T. T. Bury (1831) 


elaborately embossed in the middle of a blind- 
stamped maroon cover. And Wilfred L. Steel’s 
The History of the London and North-Western 
Railway, published in 1914 in blue cloth— 
already the elaborate gold and silver were too 
expensive, The edition must have been a small 
one, for the book is nearly unobtainable today 
under several pounds—and it is very dull, But 
you can still hope to pick up most of the other 
standard railway histories—Seken’s Great Wes- 
tern, and Williams’ Midland and the others, for 
£1 or £1 10s. 

I wish I had known thirty years ago what I 
know now! For all the landmarks in the history 
of railways in those days were to be had cheap 
and almost for the asking. Now every railway 
scrap finds its way to London dealers before any 

passer-by can even read the titles. 
But I did not know and I missed 
my chance. I just picked up a few 
things unsystematically. ~ 

This phase of collecting ended 
with ‘the publication of a great 
work of railway scholarship which 
transformed overnight the whole 
business of studying the history of 
railways. I mean The Centenary 
History of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway by Charles 
Frederick Dendy Marshall, pub- 
lished by the Locomotive Publish- 
ing Company in 1930, a hundred 
years after the opening of the 
Railway in 1830. .Before — the 
appearance of this book—a splen- 
did lavish quarto, which I think 
Dendy Marshall financed himself 
—it is not unfair, I think, to say 
that railway history was a chatty 
and not a very scholarly amuse- 
ment, with a juvenile audience 
strongly in mind. The exception, 
by the way, was of course the 
engineering history of the loco- 
motive as such, 


Narn? 
j ra il was a pesaiotits engineer by profes- 
and. a mathematician, Educated at Trinity 
; ge, Cambridge, and a man of some wealth, 
| his family, he told me, had been connected with 
_ the first London railway to use steam engines, 
he London and Greenwich, He had devoted 
himself to buying everything he could find on 
he early history of railways. He bought not only 
books, but pictures, engravings, and objects of 
_ every kind: things like china with transfers of 
railways, glass with engines etched on the side, 
_ medals, railway policemen’s staffs—and even the 
heraldic panels from the early railway carriages. 
_ These he mounted in frames round his bath- 
_ room in his house at Wonersh. His History of 
the Liverpool and Manchester was perhaps the 
first occasion on which the apparatus of scholar- 
_ ship and bibliography and iconography was sys- 
_ tematically applied to the history of a railway. 
The result was an eye-opener. 

_ . Dendy Marshall’s book must have set a host 
af people—including me, of course—scouring 
off to scrape together every piece of material 
that we could lay hands on. The Liverpool and 
: Manchester, inevitably, loomed large in our 
searches. For although this railway was not 
quite the first to carry passengers, and certainly 
_ not the first to use locomotives, it was the first 
to strike the public imagination, When it was 
t opened people sensed for the first time that the 
steam engine was going to alter their lives for 
good, After this they wrote of the railway as 

we write of the aeroplane, 
The Liverpool and Manchester Railway also 
ushered in the golden age of railway illustration. 
It created an image which has been in our 
mind’s eye ever since; I am sure we all know 
—or know of—the ‘long prints’: the kind of 
thing in which a train, headed by its engine, 
and drawing carriages like stage coaches and a 
flat, with a horse carriage of some rich man, is 


shown as a Jong thin strip, like an early example . 


of cinemascope. It came out in two impressions, 
and I have the second, The first impression 
shows two trains, one above the other: a train 
of the first-class of carriages, with the mail; a 
train of the second-class, for outside passengers. 
The first issue shows the second-class passengers 
travelling in open four-wheeled trucks, There 
was evidently a protest from the directors, for 
the second impression has awnings oyer the 
second-class carriages and some of them are of 
an improved design. 

In fact, the changes between the various 
impressions of the Liverpool and Manchester 
aquatints are themselves a fascinating commen- 
tary on the progress of the line. Take one 
example, for instance, from my copy of Thomas 
Talbot Bury’s Six Coloured Views of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, with a plate of 
the coaches, machines, etc., from drawings made 
on the spot (London, Ackerman, 1831), It came 
out in paper covers, but mine is in a con- 
temporary half-morocco binding with marbled 
side-papers, The seven aquatints are in mint 
condition, Plate No. 1 is ‘ The Tunnel ’—which 

ran, by the way, from outside what is now 
Edge Hill Station, Liverpool, to the docks, It is 
lighted by gas, and a train of trucks is being 
_ lowered down the incline by a rope. This is the 
second impression of the plate, The first impres- 
sion shows the line of trucks headed by an 
ome But as soon at it was published, Bury 
yV that engines were not allowed to run 

Saal diiehaheiedian And. doctored the 

engine, And as the line was 


he altered the plates to keep up with it. 
_ Between 1831 and 1840 about a dozen splen- 
did books of illustrations were published, I have 
both the seven-plate and the thirteen-plate 
edition of Bury; the six-plate one I exchanged 
with an American for a tobacconist’s figure, The 
thirteen-plate one I bought in Amsterdam. 
Andrew Nichol’s Five Views of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway—from drawings taken on 
the spot (Dublin, William Frederick Wakeman, 
1834, original paper covers)—I bought in New 
York. The dealer who sold it to me had bought 
it in Cologne. The pictures are romantic, misty 
blue dreams of a railway, that one almost feels 
can never have been. Yet the Dublin and Kings- 
town Railway was not something conjured out 
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Frontispiece of J. C. Bourne’s The Great Western 
Railway 


of the fairy-story imagination of Dicky Doyle: 
it was as solid then as now, But to the people 
of the time railways were—‘ flying carpets’ and 
“winged horses ’—to use two similes constantly 
in their writings. Railways seemed endowed 
with magic, and this most powerfully influenced 
the pictures they made of them. 

But the magic did not last long, as something 
as good took its place. By the time John C. 
Bourne published his splendid pictorial account 
of the London and Birmingham Railway, and 
of the Great-Western, in the late ’thirties, the 
magic had gone. Instead, the works of artists 
like Bourne are full of ‘pride of achievement. 
He plunged into the new things going on round 
him with complete confidence that they were 
improvements on what had gone before, and 
he brought to his lithographs the calm, limpid, 
enquiring eye of the great English school of 
topography at its best. 

All this may merely whet your appetite for the 
unobtainable. But, to tell the truth, on the rare 
occasions when these books come into the sale- 
room nowadays they are usually on the wrong 
side of £50, So let me turn aside and look at 
humbler books. I have two shelves full of 
enchanting little Railway Guide books which, if 
at find then?, even today are not so expen- 
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sive as all that, The first one I picked out of 
the shelf when I was getting ready to give this 
talk was, as it happens, one of the most charm- 
ing: Cornish’s Guide and Companion to the 
Grand Function and Liverpool and Manchester 
Railways, containing also the stranger’s guide to 
Liverpool and Manchester, and an account of 
Birmingham and all the towns on or near the 
line—together with everything worthy of the 
notice of the traveller on the road (London, 
S. Cornish and Co., 1838, third edition), It is 
a tiny book in blue linen covers, with its name 
embossed in gold on the side in a square panel 
with a little gold train running along the top. 
It is packed with information about fares and 
times of trains, and the behaviour expected of 
passengers, and full of enchanting advertisements. 

My collection is really designed to show the 
effect of railways on living and on the landscape. 
It has an economic and a topographical bias. 
Other people have gone the other way: they are 
becoming more and more specialised; concen- 
trating on some particular railway and trying 
to collect everything they can find out about it; 
nosing round derelict railway stations with the 
hope of picking up some old notices or old 
timetables; 

Now, of course, we have the inspiration of 
the Transport Commission collections: all the 
printed and written material, including the 
minute books of the early railways, is now 
brought together into a library open to students, 
near Paddington Station. 

The pictures and objects form the subject of 
another splendid collection, of which parts are 
often on-view at Euston, and in York and in 
other towns all over the country. The Commis- 
sion also has a collection of railway locomotives 
but they have never exhibited them properly, 
except perhaps at York, and even now some of 
the authorities do not seem to have that sense of 
responsibility which I personally think they 
ought to have. Even now, for example, there is 
an early and important Mersey Railway 664 
tank named Cecil Raikes, built in 1884, which 
is mouldering in some siding under a tarpaulin. 
If we are not careful, she will get scrapped. 

Alas, I cannot collect full-scale locomotives 
myself, though I have a friend with a field full 
of steam traction engines—perhaps he is not 
married..I have to be content with what I can 
get into the house, and, as I have said, my col- 
lection is growing, and also changing. It is 
becoming the history of how people looked at 
and thought about the railways and canals and 
bridges and factories that transformed the face 
of our country. 

Looking at nineteenth-century railway pic- 
tures and reading nineteenth-century railway 
books has taught me one thing: that the people 
then looked at the new things happening round 
them with respect, and excitement and pride; 
while we, I am afraid, nearly always look at the 
new buildings going up around us with regret 
for what was there before. And our nervousness 
of the new perhaps makes our architects rather 
frightened of making experiments, and of being 
as bold as their predecessors were a hundred 
years ago. 

So if you look at my collection and see the 
freshness of vision, and read the freshness of the 
writing that it contains, the lesson you might 
get from it is that if we want not only to keep 
our place in the world but to improve it we, 
too, must learn to look at the things going on 
around us with a new and fresh eye. 

—Network Three 


‘whole of cubism, According to Kahn- 


HE reputations of artists change con- 
tinually and with each change their 
works are read differently. 
it may distress their friends and irritate 
all those people who like received opinion to rest 
in peace, revaluation spares no one. An 
exhibition of Juan Gris at the Marl- 
borough Fine Art, Ltd., on the hand- 
some scale which this gallery alone main- 
tains in London (forty-three paintings, 
twelve from 1912 to 1919, thirty-one 
from the ’twenties), is sufficiently impor- 
tant to raise questions about Gris and 
the movement to which he belonged. 

The exhibition is in honour of Daniel- 
Henry Kahnweiler, whose position as 
dealer and critic of cubism gives him an 
exceptional authority, His writings are 
at the heart: of that influential body of 
opinion that regards cubism as a classical 
movement. Gris’ work is a pillar of this 
view and it may be that his powerful 
example has coloured our view of the. 
weiler, the classicism of cubism ‘is 
proved by the rigid design, the ascetic 
colour, and the fact that in any com- 
position the parts are firmly subjugated 
to the whole’, 

‘I cannot break away from the 
Louvre’, said Gris, a statement that — 
used to be understood to imply a con- — 
tinuity between the art of the past and 
his own works; both revealed unchang- 
ing laws of art. However, forms that 
Possessed the prestige of general prin- 
ciples to Kahnweiler’s generation are 
now in doubt. For example, geometry 
seemed, to the artists and writers of the — 
early modern movement, a source of _ 
classical law and order. It emerged from 
its role as a discreet skeleton behind the 
forms of a painting to become. the 
armour of modernity, The late pictures 
of Gris, however, reveal the limitation of 
this ‘law’; we now not only know that 
art can do without geometry, we have 
been sated by seeing so much of it. 

In Gris’ pictures why do com potiers turn into 
tricornes, draughts-boards have sixteen squares, 
and apples look like the bowls of wineglasses 
and the bowls of wineglasses look like apples? 
The good answer used to be that Gris 
was accommodating the parts to a greater 
whole. Too often, however, the radiused 
corners, the crossing axes, the ‘rhymes’, seem 
not grave and harmonious but brittle and 
obvious, His ‘architecture’ is, in fact, little 
more than a design formula, 
classical formality. 

It js to Gris’ earlier work that one must turn 
for less slick, less - rapidly legible, pictures. 
Notable in the present exhibition is a portrait 
of Mme Raynal, painted in 1912, which is 
stylistically between pure analytical cubism and 
pure synthetic cubism, Typical of analytical 
cubism is the close attachment to the sitter and 


Although © 


*Portrait of Mme Raynal’, 
: Marlborough Fine Art, Ltd. 


drily echoing 
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the way in which the planes of her face are 
broken up; on the other hand, the individual 
planes are solid and coloured, as in synthetic 
cubism. The picture is formally rigorous 
and a discovery, as is true of much of Gris’ 


earlier work but of hardly any of the later. 

It is, on the whole, true that modern art, 
except for surrealism, became duller or, at least, 
quieter in the nineteen-twenties, Cubism, for 
example, moved from the papier collé, with its 
collision of textures (No, 4), to highly finished 
oil paintings, Gris is a characteristic figure of 
the period, the friend of formulae for order and 
good taste. However, just as his classicism 
should not be made the measure of the other 
cubists, neither should the greater dynamism 
and complexity of his own early works be sub- 
jugated to the smooth Iate style. 

The Beaux Arts Gallery, formerly the home 
of the kitchen sink, is becoming, as the gallery’s 
artists get older, pompous and mystical, The 
purpose of the early, rough imagery—apart from 
being simply what the artists were interested in 
—was to break away from trivial realism, The 


by Juan Gris: from the exhibition at 


speed with aviich Tack Smith, nee si. went 


from babies in the sink to cloudy cosmic 
abstractions, and with which Edward Middle- 


ditch has gone from Earl’s Court to ‘ Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain’ 


; suggests that 
these artists are impatient for a signifi- 
cant imagery, such as Munch desired. 
They want art to represent important 
things, a" 

Middleditch’s new paintings are 
based on a trip south and on Suther- 

_ Jand’s early Mediterranean pictures. His 

method is to enlarge a few forms, omit- 

ting all circumstantial and background 
detail. As he paints big pictures his 

- forms stagily confront one another, 
without being integrated within a con- 
sistent pictorial field. In an effort to 
unify his pictures he bases each one 
on a single colour, usually blue or 
yellow. His isolated forms, meeting in 
the great coloured voids of his pictures, 
imply momentous feelings and ideas. 
“Owl and Cactus’ » ‘Donkey and Sun- 
flower’, ‘ Sunflowers, Palm, and Stars’ 
are eect his subjects that hint re- 
peatedly at opposition and correspon- 
dences between the forms. Though Mr. 
Douglas Cooper, in his introduction, 
praises the artist as ‘a looker’, his forms 
are schematic and their content symbolic. 
Middleditch is nearer to the oceanic 
romanticism of Smith than to the obser- 
vant fact-hungry Bratby. 

In the confused and promising carly 
days of the revival of English abstract 
art (1948-51) William Gear stood out as 
the sole new professional, In touch with 
European painting, he had a drive and 
confidence that nobody could match. 
However, as English abstract art became 
established and the tentativeness of the 
first phase turned into certainty, Gear 
lost his impetus, For the past few years 
he has been jumpy and restless. The best 
Pictures in his present, uneven exhibition 
are those painted in one colour; by 
placing a raised textural mass on a back- 

ground of the same colour, he discriminates 

between figure and field by the contrast of ee a 

and smooth, matt and shiny. 

Robert Adams, like Gear, was early on the 
scene of the abstract revival (both men are in 
their forties), but unlike Gear he has developed 
steadily without disappointments or surprises. 
His recent sculptures are all of metal. The spare, 
firm play of black rods and planes which are 
parts of larger geometrical forms (as his ‘ React- 
ing Curves’ are segments of circles) are simpler 
and more astringent than before. __ ) 

This year, as before, both Gear mae peers 
share the Gimpel_ fils Gallery. The repeated 
pairing of artists is, perhaps, a mistake, especi- 
ally when both artists are men with a heavy 
touch. They might benefit from being shown 


with other artists chosen for contrast oe 
- for affinity. 
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ee ae to him, There i is no bitterness | 
: he heard of Ruskin’s death—‘ He was one of 


The ‘Diaries should, however, be read pri- - 


fish, a child or a peasant, rock patterns 
n tain formations, colours or clouds—all 
; food for his visual hunger: One is tempted 
many a passage, but there is no space. 
search of anthology pieces should note 
graph on. ‘ fish character’ (September 21, 


sete but Ruskin is oie ‘of: those very 
en vias life transcends the trivialities it 
vine little scrap of information adds 


at, no meanness nor vileness too little or too foul 
be asrested ad it; and what the man is, such 


outwards has no chance—I say, not of being a 
great Painter, but of being a painter at all’. 
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hich reminds us of what Tolstoy said when 


hose rare men who tink with ee hearts ’, 


Santillana. Heinemann. 30s. 


‘For ‘the last three centuries, the general im- 
‘portance of science has ‘been evident to the 


thoughtful; today it is relentlessly impressed on 
everyone. The extended awareness of the signi- 
ficance of science has widened interest in 
Galileo’s case because it provided the first 
serious exploration of the moral problems of the 


‘modern scientist. 


Professor Santillana has thoroughly investi- 
gated the Galilean archives, and brought out’a 


“number of additional Points. None of. them 
appears to alter the main lines of the case, but 


their collective effect seems to raise the estima- 
tion of the conscientiousness of the Church 
administration and emphasise the evil role of 


semi-official intriguers, He has drawn significant. 


llels between the various stages of the 
leo case with that of J. R. Oppenheimer. 

Professor Santilfana tries to take a balanced 
view of the actions of both sides. However, 


"reading the story once more, so meticulously 


recounted by him, it seems impossible to. avoid 
seeing in Galileo not only a scientist of pro- 

ious intellectual force to be compared with 
Apdioedes or Newton, but also a limited man. 
He had a confidence in his own cleverness that 
if only | he had the chance he could argue 
ever ybody down. He did not seem to see very 
7 y into the’ connections between science and 


bana profoundly seisticvekoia the Medi- 


cean ambassadors, whose despatches make such 


A son is not a great man fee fhe Beait . 


A Ghine of Galileo. ‘By Blargis de 


the type of the anti-clerical catholic, ‘ obedient 
in matters of doctrine but ready to challenge 
the Pope acting as a Sovereign’, who wanted 


to equip his Church with improved scientific 


ideas. To many outsiders, however, Galileo’s 
intellectual position seems incompatible with 
that of the Church. To them, he appears to 
have lacked the strength to act according to 
the dictates of his convictions, His intellectual 
vanity would not allow him to retreat from an 


impossible situation, nor could he bring himself 
to forgo the pleasures of living in his native 


land. There were constitutional weaknesses in 
his family; his brother and son were wastrels. 
He had three illegitimate children, two of whom 
were placed in a poor convent at a prematurely 
early age. Perhaps this side of his nature ex- 
Plains why he had not the strength of character 
to make the: decisions that would have saved 
him from disaster, 


The lesson of Galileo is that intellectual 


_ achievement is not enough, It is necessary also 


to have high moral standards of personal 
behaviour, and a sufficient understanding of 
politics as well as mastery of scientific method. 


Principles and Persuasions 

By Anthony West. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s. 
There is a pleasantly tart, no-nonsense flavour 
about these reviews reprinted from The New 
Yorker. Anthony West is a believer in biographi- 
cal criticsm “as a soundly creative technique 
when it comes to literary assessment’ and he 
warns us straight away that his essays contain a 
good deal of negative criticism. ‘I am not at all 
apologetic about that’, he adds. Taking his cue 
from Johnson, who observed that there had been 
‘too many honeysuckle lives of Milton’, and 
paying tribute to Robert Graves’ demolitions in 
the same field, he proceeds to rip the honeysuckle 
off as many reputations as have aroused his ire. 

Reviewing the first three volumes of George 
Eliot’s collected letters, Mr. West sees nothing 
in them but ‘ the slow perfection of a technique 
of self-deception that in the end equipped its 


‘possessor to become a perfect supplier of soft 


solder to [homme moyen sensuel’. That is to 
say, this perfected technique of self-deception 
equipped George Eliot to write Middlemarch—a 


‘conclusion which fully demonstrates the dangers 


of biographical criticism when it comes to liter- 


ary assessment. Assuming that George Eliot did 


become the mistress of John Chapman, sharing 
his fayours with his wife and Tilley in that 
peculiar publishing establishment in the Strand, 
and then went on to live in the still more 
peculiar Bayswater establishment of the Leweses 
and the Hunts, who begot children upon one 
another’s wives, finally running off with Lewes 
anc living with him in Germany in what she 
called ‘ moral marriage ’—what has all of this to 
do with the ultimate value of Middlemarch? But 
for Mr. West it only goes to show that, living as 
she did and writing as she did, George Eliot was 
a moral fraud and that ‘it is simply grotesque’ 
to treat her work as the disinterested product of 


Professor Santillana considers that Galileo is 
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Catalogue available. If you 
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INVEST IN 


CITY OF COVENTRY 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


(Trustee Securities) 


6% FOR 10 YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for 
loans of £10,000 and over 


For further particulars apply: 
City Treasurer (L), Council House, 


Coventry 


ON THE ROCKS /@e \_ 


When a ship goes on the rocks the 

life-boats start out on their errand 

of mercy. But without your support. 

the Life-boat Service itself would be 

on the rocks. Send a donation, no 
matter how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


Van Wyck Brooks | 
From a Writer’s | 
- Notebook 


The distinguished American critic 
at his most creative. Its urbanity, 
originality, depth, and Emersonian 
wit present a provocative series of 
ideas and comments, culled from a 
lifetime of reading, observation, 
work, and thought. Is: 


A City which must be visited again . 
and again. With each visit you will ~ 


discover some new feature of its 


historic past, or rediscover the beauty 


of its Minster and walls. DENT =m 

: a FICTION HIGHLIGHTS - 
Official Guide (2/6 post free) or illustrated folder and list of as : 
accommodation from the City Information Centre, York. Gowns & 


3 | ; 
Satyr’s Legs 
Lewis Gibbs 
_In this new novel by the author of | 
Kitty Villiers, The Good Beauties, 
etc.,a dangerous and horribly pain- 


ful situation develops for a school- 
master of strict integrity and loyalty. 
13s. 6d. 


Odd Woman 
Out 


Another detective story by 
_ Sebastian Fox 


(Gerald Bullet) 


*°One of the finest shoals of red 
herrings I have met for a long 

while.” — 
HOWARD CULPIN, Reynolds News. 
13s. 6d, 


- 


Retirement Annuities 


(Finance Act, 1956) 


The “Old Equitable’s”’” new participating 
plan gives the policyholder freedom to decide 


each year how much, within the terms of 


the Act, he will contribute as a premium. — 


The Society pays no commission and there- 


fore quotes exceptionally favourable terms. 


“The "Accident at 
Windscale”’ 


by 
ANDREW MAXWELL 


is the leading article in 


Apply for details to 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


the April/May number 


of 
CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


A quarterly magazine 


Obtainable from: 


Contemporary Press, 
37 Penton Street, 
London, N.1 


And Booksellers 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. Paget 
- price 2s 6d 


A Welsh Coxswain 


EARTHS IN THE UNIVERSE 


by Emanuel Swedenborg 


“Where there is an earth there is man, for man is the end 
for the sake of which an earth exists, and nothing has been 
made by the Creator without an end.’”—Swedenborg. 
“There are inhabitants even in the Moon and likewise in 
the moons or satellites... about the earth Jupiter and the 
_ earth Saturn.”—Swedenborg. 


Price 3s. 6d. (postage 9d.) 


* 


_ Order from ; 
SWEDENBORG SOCIETY INC. (Dept. D), — 
20/21 Bloomsbury Way, LONDON, W.C1 


All the theological works of Emanuel Swedenborg are obtainable from 
the Society. Ask for free annotated catalogue y 


a3 "Mr. West i is on surer wp setae when he comes © 
to the moderns. His book begins with a valuable — 


his Utopian phase Wells. was merely trying to 
Bs jolly himself out of the.innate -pessimism of his 
- earlier and more representative works, such as 
The Island of Dr. Moreau, a pessimism which 
returned in The Croquet Player and the works 
of his last years. There is also an excellent chap- 
_ ter on Vyvyan Holland’s Son of Oscar Wilde, 
‘this strange chronicle of sustained, cold cruelty 
to children’ which prompts a reflection on the 
superficiality of the novel of the period. ‘ What 
was done to Vyvyan and Cyril Holland was the 
_kind of thing that went on in the society from 
which Henry James gathered material for his 
_ fragile webs of hint and suggestion. And it is 
worth comparing what these real children 
* Jearned with What Maisie Knew’. The chapter 
on Hugh Walpole, a review of Mr. Hart-Davis’ 
‘feline’ biography, is quite hilarious; the one on 
- George Orwell is particularly timely in its de- 
monstration that it was the infantile horrors of 
his schooldays which Orwell projected into the 
sadistic fantasies of Nineteen Eighty-Four, here 
marked down firmly as a Gothic shocker in the 
_ pejorative eighteenth-century sense, Of Graham 
Greene we learn that as far as his work is con- 
cerned until The End of the Affair, his faith has 
appeared as ‘an instrument of torture calculated 
to make any relationship between men and 
women intolerable’. Dickens then comes in for 
some palpable hits, and altogether by the time 
we have finished Mr. West’s book there is not 
much honeysuckle left on anybody. ~ 


English Historical Documents, Vol. X: 
1714-1783. Edited by D. B. Horn 
and Mary Ransome. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 95s. 


‘During the past half century’, Professor 


Douglas writes in his preface to this volume, 
‘there has been an immense accumulation of 
historical material, but only a fraction of this 


has been made readily available to the majority 


of those who teach or who study history....A 
gulf has thus opened between the work of the 
specialist scholar and those students, both at 
_ schools and universities, who best can profit by 
his labours’. English Historical Documents is 
designed to remedy this state of affairs by 


making ‘ generally accessible a wide selection of - 


the fundamental sources of English history ’. 
Though Professor Douglas’ 
tainly applies to the years coyered by the present 
volume, his remedy is more suited to earlier 

_ periods, when the corpus of documentary evid- 
ence is comparatively small and manageable. By 

i the eighteenth century it has become a physical 
impossibility to put into a single volume, how- 

E ever massive, more than an infinitesimal fraction 
‘of the material available. No greater service 
could be rendered to the historiography of the 
r: period than to publish the Newcastle papers, the 
_ most important source of its political history. 


amount to not less than thirty thou- 
documents, or more than a hundred times 
tal number of documents from all sources 
d in the geet sehr of nearly a 


_ chapter on Wells, in which it is argued that in ~ 


diagnosis cer-__ 


it the Newcastle papers, at a rough estimate, — 


three ‘items, all of which have previously 
published. 


In fact the editors of this book have not 


attempted to cover the mass of unpublished 
material on which-the work of the specialist is 
based. What they have done is to compile an 
anthology of extracts from the usual printed 
sources, mostly availablew before the present 
century, illustrating the various branches, 
political, economic, social, legal, religious, ‘and 
'so forth, of eighteenth-century history. The 


documents are arranged in twelve sections, each - 


concerned with one of these branches, and each 
provided with its own bibliography and com- 
mentary; there is also a general introduction 
and bibliography, as well as some useful 
diagrams, tables and maps. Most of the docu- 
ments are well chosen for their purposes, though 
a number of. the parliamentary speeches quoted 
are the products of Dr. Johnson’s imagina- 
tion; some of the bibliographies are more com- 
prehensive than discriminating; and the political 
commentary does not reflect the views of 
modern scholarship. In general, however, this 
volume, though inevitably failing to carry out 
the primary object of the series, can be recom- 
mended as a useful tool of trade—a library in 
microcosm—to those engaged in teaching and 
studying history. 


The Stone Angel and the Stone Man 

By Frances Bellerby. 

Ted Williams, Plymouth. 10s. 6d. 
The Antiphon 

By Djuna Barnes. Faber. 18s. 
Frances Bellerby is a poet of genuine feeling. 
At her best, she has an intense lyricism, in which 
upon a ground-bass of deep simplicity she can 
superimpose a vocal line of considerable com- 
plexity. The poem ‘The Strange Harbour’ is 
one of the best in her new collection: 


But I have seen the storm-driven bird 
Shed his pitiful defiance 

Entering this strange harbour; 

And the fox die 

With his deaf stare on some saviour 
Fellowed, eye to eye. 


Some of the longer poems in The Stone Angel 
and the Stone Man tend to wander off rather, 
in search of abstractions passionately real, no 
doubt, to the author, but not always clarified in 
the actual writing. Take, for instance, a poem 
called ‘A Patient in a Chronic Ward Considers 
This, That and the Other’ (this is not the only 
title that is rather ‘a mouthful, seeming to sym- 
bolise a desire to cram too much in, more, 
indeed, than. the poem is actually going to say). 
It begins effectively : 

Impossible to imagine it happening to that one. 

Remember the storm-quick eyes and the brilliant 

Fancies at their violent play 
_ In the homeless face? 


But later on we get into very deep metaphysical 
waters, and despite her fondness for words like 
‘Time and Death, Miss Bellerby does not always 
Say a great deal about the things themselves. The 
construction of her longer poems, too, and her 
attempts to develop a general theme, leave some- 
thing to be desired. Thus, ‘It Is Not Likely 
Now’ fails to use significantly enough the modi- 
- fication of the key-line at the beginning of each 

cae It is not often nowadays that one finds in 


ee 
verse too much enthusiasm and too little se’f- 
criticism, Usually it is the other way round. — 
Valéry said that enthusiasm is not an artist’s, 
state of mind, Yet even if one tempers it later, 
without it one cannot even begin. 

The Antiphon is not a collection of poems, 
but a three-act verse drama by the author of | 
Nightwood, a fashionable novel of the ’thirties. 
Miss Barnes’ latest work reads like The Family 
Reunion rewritten by Christopher Fry after 
studying Compton-Burnett. That is not in- 
tended to be facetious: it is genuinely difficult 
to come much closer than that to this very 
obscure play. A mother-daughter relationship 
seems to lie at the centre, and certainly inspires 
the best scene. The blurb says that this ‘is the 


. nearest thing written in our time to the trage- 


dies of the Jacobean poets’, It may be; but it 
is not very near, The Jacobeans had plots full-of 
violent action and their poetry was concrete and 
lyrical. The Antiphon is a masque of identity, 
modern in every sense. As poetry, its best lines 
are such occasional simplicities as ‘ I’ve not been 
loved enough to be forgotten’, which may per- 
haps offer some clue to the meaning of the 
whole. 


Spring in October. By Konrad Syrop. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 


The Polish Revolution, although less explosively 
dramatic than the Hungarian insurrection, is in 
many ways more interesting and more signifi- 
cant, Yet it does not seem to have inspired any- 
thing like as many books, That is another 
reason for giving a warm welcome to Mr. 
Syrop’s moving and well-written account of the 
events that led to the return of Mr, Gomulka, 
the dismissal of Marshal Rokossovsky, and the 
release of Cardinal Wyszynski—events that on a 
more commonplace level were epitomised in the 
decision of the town of Stalingrad to revert to 
its old name of Katowice, Mr. Syrop, who came 
to this country in 1938, went to school in Po- 
land and read law at Cracow University, So he 
writes as one who knows and understands the. 
Polish political scene, 

His account of events from October 20, the 
day Khrushchev, Kaganovich, Mikoyan, and 
Molotov left Warsaw, until October 24, when 
Soviet troops went into action in Budapest, is 
most suggestive. ‘It is at least probable’, he 
writes, ‘ that the reprieve for the Poles was due 
to the blood bath the Russians were planning 
for Hungary”. But why were the Poles reprieved 
and the Hungarians murdered? The Polish 
people—not just the Polish leaders—seem to 
have displayed greater political skill _ and 
maturity than the Hungarian. Mr. Syrop notes 
that when the Soviet High Command gave their 
orders they were not obeyed by Polish officers 
and men, with the result that the Stalinist 
plotters were defeated. But neither were any 
Hungarian officers or soldiers to be found, in 
that same period, who were prepared to carry 
out Russian orders, So the reason for the success 
of the Poles -and the failure of the Hungarians 
cannot lie theré. Was there a failure of nerve 
among the hard core of Stalinists in Poland? 
Had they had a surfeit of torture and death? 
Again and again Mr. Syrop notes how the 
Communist leadership, before Mr, Gomulka’s 
return, failed to act with resolution at moments 
of crisis. They were ‘unwilling to reimpose 
severe censorship’, At the Poznan trials, counsel 
for the defence were allowed ‘for the first time 


; 
in eight years to put up a genuine fight i 
‘interests of the accused’; and “even 
prosecutors themselves dla. not avoid i 
on the mistakes of the authorities’. why y 


s 


- What were the Gircuchiinnees that ade all 


Sthis poatble? It is not enough to say that it was 


New. . Novels _ 


about life in Poland even when 


even | when the granny was, at its bk 


x 


Engaged in a Writing. By Stephen Spender. Hamish Haniiijen= 15s. MA Pe pangs 


ho From Many Countries. The Collected Short Stories of Sholem Asch. “Macdonald. 16s. Fis “pen pal 
Come with me to Macedonia. By Leonard Drohan. Hutchinson. 15s. 1 


The Naked Sun. By Isaac Asinaoy. Michiel Joseph... 13s. 6d. si : Tr bce < 3 


R. SPENDER does not so much write k 
M: short story as borrow the form for 


his own ulterior purposes, In the story _ 


as such he is clearly interested to no great degree. 
Nor—it is still true, though perhaps less true, to 
say—is he really concerned with his persons: 
his preoccupation, in fact, is with an idea, or 
rather with a complex of ideas, and his plot and 
his persons only exist in Seiler to demonstrate 
in a more assimilable form their creator’s per-— 
suasions with regard to that complex. Which is, 
in the case of the title-story éf Engaged in Writ= 
ing, the international politico-literary congress 
and what it may reveal (or conceal) about the. 
situation of the intellectual vis-d-vis govern- 
ment; or about the efficacy of discussion as an 
instrument towards peace, or for that matter as 
a weapon of ideological war; or about the inter- 
action between the writer’s public and private 
selves. Who indeed might be expected to write 
better about such a subject, or in fact to have 
such a subject not only in his mind but on it, « 
than Mr, Spender, indefatigable haunter of con- 
ferences?—only too clearly in the face of end- 
lessly repeated disappointment and that pecu= 
liarly debilitating géne experienced by the intel- 
ligent and sensitive when confronted with the 
manifestations. of folly and platitude entrenched. 
as rationalistic dogma and political ‘ faith’, 
The scene is Venice. Mars and Neptune, enor- 
mous, naked and immune to human wit or weak- 
ness, stand at the entrance to the Doges’ Palace, 
in a room of which the week-long sessions of 
the Europlume congress are held; the vaporetti 
chug from stage to stage in the Grand Canal” 
outside; the sea is everywhere and even _ 


the pavemented floor on which they stood was — 


uneven, imitating the Adriatic seeping under, far 
beneath, which, through the centuries, had 
sculpted the flagstones after its wave-curled form. 


_ The delegates on the other hand wear ‘drab 
coats “and mnacintoshes’, have ‘faces like, 
bunions ’, and ‘ limbs like carrots’, There is Dr, 


Bonvolio, organiser of the congress, to whom the ~ 


mere fact of congress is sufficient end in itself: 


“The aim of this meeting is, simply and exactly, 
to arrange another meeting. And for the purposes 
of that other meeting what we have to discuss is 
whether we can meet and, if so, precisely what 
discuss . . . The philosophy of Europlume is 
that whoever Meets within the terms of Euro- - 
_ plume does, precisely, agree to meet, Therefore 


each one of us represents this agreeing to meet ~ 


more than any other cause which might possibly — 
imply disagreement ’. 


At the opposite pole meds the Gallic ieee 


communication are Shupnticatty insoluble and is 
himself prepared to communicate this informa- 


tion, with tirelessly brilliant iteration, to East 


and West impartially. Between Bonvolio and 


-Sarret stand enigmatic Russians, a Hungarian 


poet who has ‘ sold out’ to the regime, his hand- 
some female interpreter, Italians, Frenchmen, 
and the author’s own persona, Olim Asphalt, 
half-cynical, half-idealist, at one moment ap- 
proving of the congress because of the excellent 


- food provided, at another (indeed at almost all _ 
others) horrified and disgusted at the funda- 


mental frivolity and bogosity masked as intel- 
lectualism of the other delegates, 

The final effect of this long story or short 
novel, as the case may be, is profoundly satirical, 
and realistic even to the extent of reproducing 
at length party-line speeches that in all their 
fatuous pomposity sometimes come dangerously 
close to boring the reader as thoroughly as they 
would have.(or ought to have) bored the original 
congress. In the end Olim is so appalled at the 
general futility that he resigns his official posi- 


tion and swears. never to attend a conference 


again. It remains to be seen whether Mr. 
Spender will himself follow suit. This jis a 
subtle and complex tale, working on several 
levels at once, ' strangely illuminating in places, 
curiously tentative in others: not perhaps for 


- general consumption, but a notable contribution 


to that (alas! so dreary) discussion on the neces- 


sity or otherwise of literary ‘ engagement ’. 


~ Engagement [says Olim. Asphalt] is, for a 
writer, identification of soul, heart, mind, with 


conditions he witnesses, together with his ‘deter: — 


mination to record the truth about them trans- 
formed within his art . . . Engagement in this 
time is to hurl myself into battles on the side of 
the lesser, against the greater evil; to be starved 
with the starving, burned with the burning; 
shovelled into gas ovens and sent wandering over 
deserts; put in cattle trucks with the deported; 
driven across borders with the refugees. 


Nothing could be more different superficially 
from this form of engagement than the pseudo- 
engagement: of syllogistic pirouetting in plush 
halls. of conference; and yet what haunts the 
Olim Asphalts is that the two may be intercon- 
nected, that the real engagement may be affected 


_by the false, that a well-plied trope in Venice 


may mean one less head for the axe or one less 


back for the lash in Siberia, But what then of— 


those who are truly engaged? I have advised 
readers before in this place to turn to the litera- 
ture of contemporary Jewry. One of the greatest 
of the Yiddish writers, Sholem Asch, died last _ 


chopper M, Sarret (a penetrable anagram),'who ~year in America, He was known principally as 


is determined that all problems of East-West - 


-a novelist, but his short stories, now collected 


under a general title of From ies eons, 
well repay examination, At least half the volume — 
is concerned with accounts, as flat, factual, and 


persuading as idealised reportage, of the suffer- 


ing of the Jews, most engaged of * peoples, under é 
the late regime of the Greater Reich. Other 
stories tell of Jews in Russia, Poland, America, 
‘many countries’, Sholem Asch was more — 
practical and humane, less intense and spiritual, 
than many of his fellow Yiddish writers, But oe 
for myself, I feel the same combination of fasci- 
nation and irritation as ever. This tight, en- ~ 


closed, claustrophobic little world is fascinating — 


because, unlike the great European outside, it is 
an almost exclusively moral world, and its crea- 
tures moral creatures, At the same time it is 
intensely irritating because morality is so fre- 


quently confused with custom, It is understand- 


able enough: any beleaguered community strug- | 
gling to maintain its individuality is obliged to © 
erect its own private practices and observances — 
to the stature of ethical fiats in order to survive. 
But when the system grows overripe, murder 
eventually weighs just as little and just as’: much — 
as wearing the wrong sort of hat on a Saturday. 
The reader should not be deterred however by — 


these observations from taking this chance of 


seeing and feeling from within a very different — 
type of ethos from (presumably) his own, 

“My other books are light-weight, Come with 
me to Macedonia is a skit on Civil Service, 
U.S.A. style—but the style seems much the same — 


‘the world over, Mr, Drohan’s hero is an intelli- — 
_ gent young man, doing well, prepared to play 


the governmental game the way the government 
wants it, Enter a husky-voiced Delilah with 
vicarious ambition who persuades him to take 


~ life seriously, be a live wire, be independent, 
forthright and masterful. Result: loss of pres- 


tige, happiness and reputation, and ruin of a 
promising career. Mildly witty, cheerful, ironi- 


3cal, and absolutely harmless, Written evidently 
from’ painful experience, not over-bitter, but — 


pulls no punches, 

~The Naked Sun is a fans wedding of the 
two great pseudo-literary forms of the century — 
—science fiction and the ’tec. Outer space has 
long been occupied by man; but the Spacers, as 
they are called, ensconced at extremely low 
parulation=densities on eminently desirable — 
Planetary estates, have long closed the immigra- 
tion quotas, Barth itself is backward, isolated, — 


hideously crowded. Elijah Bailey, terrestrial 


plainclothesman, is summoned to far-flung — 
Solaria to solve the first murder there for two — 
hundred years. Now read on, space-cats, ead t 


on! © 
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Dnfinontal Holidaye! 


PALMA (Majorca) 
. By Air 41 Gns. 

Staying at the Hotel Versalles, _ 
noted for its’ first-rate cuisine. 
There is a weekly fiesta with 
concert, Buffet Supper and 
_ champagne, also exciting night 
clubs, bull fights, etc; Resident 
representative. 


VENICE 15 Days 
: By Air and Coach 45 Gns. 
The romantic city of the gon- 
dolas, here is a holiday that will 
live long in the memory. Accom- 
modation at the comfortable 
‘Hotel La Salute, opposite St. 
Marks. ; : 
LOURDES & COSTA BRAVA 15 Days 
By Air 493 Gns. 

_An exceptional holiday with a 
full week at Lourdes (opportuni- 
ties for pilgrimages with Priest 
leaders) followed by another full 

} week at Palamos in centre of 
: Costa Brava, near the Golden 
Beach 


Write for free handbook giving 

many other wonderful YTC 
. Holidays and details of member- 

ship to (Dept. L) 7 


Y.T.C. UNIVERSAL 


The Non-Profit Travel Club 
6, CampdenSt., London,W.8. Park 7647 


For really carefree : 
Continental motoring... 2 


| motours 


This way it is a holiday—with none 

of.the long, hard drive to the 1 . 

south of France and back. (Inclading alr travel; 
-MOTOURS fly you OUT to Nice, 2 nights’ hotel 

BACK from Munich, and provide you 2ccommadation) - 
with a fully insured Volkswagen for LONDON-NICE- 


Enjoy a holiday in Europe’s finest climate at 
Estoril, Praia da Rocha, Figueira da Foz, Cascais, 
Ericeira, or Ofir. Romantic as their names 
imply, these are seaside resorts famous for their 
glorious sands, characteristic beauty and 
unspoiled charm. Then there are the many 
historic towns with all their picturesque scenes and colourful 
costumes—Lisbon, Sintra, Porto, Viana do Castelo and many 
others. Accommodation is not necessarily expensive. Plan 
your holiday now, plan to visit Portugal, the friendly land 
which visitors never forget. 


THE IDEAL HOLIDAY COUNTRY 
TRAVEL BY SEA, AIR OR RAIL 


s 


For further information apply: 
CASA DE PORTUGAL (Portuguese State Office) 


20 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
FOR BOOKINGS—YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


et 


the THERE-BY-AIR 
and VOLKSWAGEN- 
FOR-A-FORTNIGHT 
Holidays 


ao 
j 


ROUND TRIP 


hire of car fer 13 days; 


LUXURY HOLIDAYS 
IN ITALY AND SPAIN 


at unusually low prices 


ened 335 
‘FLY to CORSICA 


Sun drenched beaches and 
Sparkling mountain air. 


POLAND 
INVITES YOU 


The first organised tours. Also 

Italy, Spain, France, Austria, 

Greece. Inclusive tours by air, 
sea and rail. 


Write now for free illustrated 
brochure to 


FREGATA- TRAVEL LTD. 


122, Wardour Street, London, W.1. ~ 
Tel.: GERrard 2522. 


SPORTS OR LEISURE? 


This year our most extensive programme 
of informal sightseeing holidays is again 
backed by many popular sports tours— 
walking, cycling. climbing, sailing, camping, 
canoeing, ski-ing, ete. Bul if you prefer 
to relax, we offer a fine selection of 
reasonably priced holidays at our own 
eéntres, covering Austria, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, France, Spain, Portugal, Canary 
Is., Haly, Greece, Jugoslavia, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, ete. 


Free. Programmes from 


Y.7T.B. 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


61A BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3 
(KNI 4713) 


et __. a fortnight, plus Ist class hotel 
Bs reservations for the first and last night 
of your holiday. You’re free to 
drive-as-you-please, though three 
suggested itineraries detailing 

toad conditions, hotels 

and restaurants are supplied free. 


MUNICH -LONDON 

or vice versa se 
two people to a car: 

55 gns. each 

Flights by pressurised 


HERMES aircraft 
Saturdays, 26th April- 


sa 


SPAIN Spend one week at Lloret de Mar on 
the Costa Brava plus a week at San Hilario Sacalm 
in the Pyrenees. The cost, including rail, travel 
and accommodation in exclusive hotels, is onty 
7 49 gns. You can fly by Viscount 800 for 59 gns. 


a, . _ Ask your Travel Agent for a 
“ _MOTOURS BROCHURE, or send this coupon: MOTOURS 


2 


serene 


Please 


foo aaa ee ee ee ee London, S.W.1 


send me a FREE copy of the 
1958 MOTOURS BROCHURE 


4th October 


16 Catherine Place 


Tel.: Vi€toria 1082 


or 7 


Send coupon 
for illustrated b 


ITALY 2 weeks at Forte dei Marmi on the fashionable Mediterranean 
Riviera. Staying at the luxurious Grand Hotel, dancing, swimming, 
boating, optional trips.to nearby Pisa, Florence and other historic cities 
make this a holiday you’l! never forget! 53 gns including air travel. 
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INTER-TOURS 64/66, New Oxford Street, London, W-.C.1. 


Seen Ree T ROR ERT HT EEE ESTE RERRE CRETE REESE E REESE ET EEE eT ee 


. 
STOPPER ORT ET Kare Meroe eT eres emaeeee 12 


| _ BROCHURES 
i; 5 oa tr et eS 


Pa 


vip 
é 


These advertisers wil 
postcard (postage 22d.) 


MILBANKE TOURS LTD. 


164 Piccadilly ~ 
London, Wi 
Tel.: HY De Park 9761 


be glad to send you their brochures. 


NAME... 


Save postage by naming them on a | 


addressed to The Listener (Holiday Ads.), 35 Marylebone High St., London, W.1 


~ 


; PSSA SD AEA 


_ the right setting for such con- 
_ versational virtuosi 


I know (why, you may say, 


wet ee 


. Television Broadcasting 


‘T. -SHALL DINE LATE, but the viewers will be» 
‘many and the cameras well lit’. So might — 
Landor have amended his splendid remark had © 
he lived today. For the past two weeks I’ve 


found myself intruding on the tag-end of a 


private dinner party. The four guests—people 
of note in such different worlds as commerce, 
the theatre, poetry, journalism—were at 10.35 
p.m. still drinking their coffee stretched out in 
their armchairs with a determinedly well-dined 


A patient, suffering from a respiratory diene ae on a ‘rocking 
a scene from ‘* Your Life in Their Hands—I, The Breath of 


- bed’: 
Life’ on February a 


look, while their host produced witty sayings 
for them to identify. They were in the midst of | 
this occupation when I dropped in, the camera 


hovered among them like an invisible butler, and 


they were still at it when I left. Last year ‘ Who. 


Said That?’ was just another panel game (a 
rather bad one, in fact); now it has been given 
a new, or rather, ‘U’ look. 

I like it much better in its 
new. relaxed mood. The 
modern drawing-room is just 


as Mr. 
Betjeman, Mr. Harding, Sir 
Gerald Kelly, Sir Frederick 
Hooper, and Miss —Athene 
Seyler to cut their capers in, 
touched off by texts from 
Wilde and Shaw and other 
masters of topsyturvydom. 
It’s all too vicarious for words, 


don’t you read Boswell or 
Mrs. Thrale and tap the 
source?), but I would not 
have missed the effort to 
define’ ‘it’, coined, of all 
people, by Kipling, and the 
other elusive attractions in 
which the extracts specialise. 
The wholly male session was, 
if anything, better than the 
one with the ladies this mrt 


‘Sea and Ships: Quest for a Brig’ 


~ gallantry being no substitute 6k a ripe expan- 


2h -. -siveness. If only we had telerecordings of the 


Table” Talk 


table talk of the old masters, Coleridge or Henry 
James; both of them, after some. preliminary 
persuasion, would have ‘taken to the medium like 
ducks to water. 

~ Someone who has perfected striking the right 
mood for all comers on almost all occasions is 
the doyen of American television, Edward R. 
-Murrow, and the best serious viewing of the 


week was undoubtedly his encounter with Mr.. 


Truman, ‘From Precinct to President’, shot a 
year ago at Florida where he was granted an 
audience to ask him about his time at the White 
House. Not all of what Mr. Truman said then 
‘was released: even so we had a 
fascinating fifty minutes of it; 
this was table talk specially. 
canned for the convenience of 
the historian of the future, a 
rendezvous with posterity, with 
‘Mr. Murrow as the recording 
angel. 
It began on the. -water-front 
with the carefree, but still hard- 
working, former President look- 
ing out at the calm sea and 
being teased by Mr. Murrow 
about the nick-name ‘ Give ’em 
hell Harry’. Then they moved 
-indoors and got down to busi- 
ness. Mr. Truman talked briefly 
about his anonymous pre- 


at thirteen, drug-store assistant, 
back to the farm after the 1914 
war, the small furnishing busi- 


big-time rival. Politics came 
< later and the admission that the 
‘most pleasant time of my poli- 

tical life was in the Senate’, and then the un- 


expected accession to the presidential throne. 


He spoke with complete detachment of his 


-most controversial and difficult decisions, the 


bomb, Korea, the dismissal of MacArthur, the 


Berlin airlift, and went on to_give fascinating — 
insights into the different foreign statesmen he — 


CON THE H EARTH. 
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political years, window-washing’ 


ness that was strangled by the 


ae Ne 


ey ogre Shas y 


. film ‘From 
television on 


Mr. Harry S. oT reiane in the C.B 
Precinct ‘to President’, shown on 


eae February 1D eS ae TM 


(pares 63S? ES John Cura 


Pee to negotiate wiheachuraan de Gaulle, 
Nehru (‘ difficult’), Molotov (‘ pig-headed eh 


and Stalin, who, he felt, did not understand 


what he was talking about when he first men- | 


“tioned the atomic bomb to him. Mr. oo 6 


put the emphasis all the time on power of 
decision without either hesitation or remorse; a 
wide reading in American history” and in the 
Bible were the other elements in this deeply 
interesting and revealing impression of a re- 
markable man. 

By the time this article gets Fata print ‘two. 
“parts of the new Outside Broadcast series from — 
hospitals, ‘ Your Life in Their Hands’, will have _ 
been broadcast. It has been accused already by 
The British Medical Fournal of ‘ pandering to 
the prevalent interest in the morbid’, but this 


was certainly not true of the first part from The 


‘Churchill Hospital, Oxford, televised on Febru- 
ary 11. This programme ‘showed how people 
whose breathing muscles are paralysed are now — 
treated by the use of the iron lung and other 
more recent methods, with some brief views of 
patients who were getting better through such a 
+treatment. It inspired hope and confidence, It 
had, too, the advantage of letting the people 
who are doing the job—doctors, specialists, and 
nurses—themselves explain how the job is done 


4 


microphone-trailing mediator 
from outside. Parts of the 
series still to come on the 
brain and a means of combat- 
ing cirrhosis will now be 
watched with especial. interest, 
and if they are as informative 
-as what we have already seen, 
the whole will serve to increase 
the prestige of television, 
A programme that has done 
this already beyond all reason-— 
able expectation is ‘ Tonight’, 
which completed its first. year 
on February 18, It has justi- | 
fied the inconsequential — 
approach to a documentary — 
miscellany, the theory, evolved | 
from ‘Highlight ’ *, that the 
harder you mix your ¢ 


, 


the less chance there aha “of ae 


without interference’ from a 


me = ean + tie 


A a i i 


y 


~ except a death which was certain from 
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for oil, and we went there again this week, in the 
company of Roger Akester and an expedition of 
seventeen chaps and seven lorries from Cam- 
bridge, for volcanoes. The standard of camel- 
riding among the British on television is high, 
but these young men do not have to fear com- 
parisons. More difficult in fact was their task of 
getting the lorries across parts of the sandy sur- 
face on their way to the Tibesti Mountains where 
are huge pinnacles of volcanic lava eroded into 
Strange shapes. But for the real point of this ex- 
ploration (apart from testing the lorries) we 


must wait for the second film on February 26. 


ANTHONY CURTIS 


DRAMA 

; Death in Denmark 
Last SunpDay’s WorLD THEATRE drew on Den- 
mark. ‘The Judge’, written by H. C. Branner 
and translated by A. I. Roughton, was impres- 
sive in its portraiture of an unhappy 
family, but oppressive in its static sad- 
ness and Iack of any dramatic movement 
and forward pressure, One waited for 
something to happen; nothing did occur, 


the start: the surprise was that there 
was no surprise. Ibsen, in ‘John 
Gabriel Borkman ’, did a lot more with 
a somewhat similar situation. 

The time is shortly after the German 
occupation of Denmark. In an upper 
room a renowned judge lies moaning: 
a severe stroke has robbed him of 
articulation. His three children have 
been called, There is Arthur, inheriting 
his father’s profession of the law and 
his father’s taciturnity and tautness of 
a buttoned-up character; there is Irene, 
married to a mature and wealthy hus- 
band and on the brink of breaking that 
union; and Michael, the black sheep, 
the boy who ran away to sea, who has 
suffered terribly in wartime submarine 
warfare, and who has become a penni- 
less vagrant. 

The dying man has been grimly 
dominant; he dominates still, as he dwindles 
in the room above. Especially : he dominates 
Arthur, the most interesting character of 
the three, Arthur who has secretly longed to 
cultivate a garden and breathe free air, but has 
found himself bound in the tape and paper- 
clips of a legal. office, bound also in a moral 
code as rigid as a corpse, living without love or 
laughter, and finally appointed to high legal 
office. To that and not to any. bed of roses 
he will obediently go, his father’s son. Irene 
will return to her husband and Michael to the 
streets. And the nurse, who had been infatuated 
‘by Michael at first sight, will go on attending 
upon age and illness. 

If it be true—and it is only a truth of general, 
not universal, application—that drama must 
have conflict, “The Judge’ can be called un- 
dramatic. For the children of the Judge do not 
fight his dominion: they have surrendered, they 
discuss this surrender, and they still, in their 
various ways, surrender. They can: only dream 
of a happy future together. It will not be. 

Yet the effect was certainly not dull, for these 
people were forcibly drawn, clear in their con- 
fessions and poignant in their memories of 
crabbed youth. Furthermore, Campbell Logan’s 
direction effectively gave what motion and 
variety there could be to a play by nature 
monotonous: he brought us face to face with 
his people in abundant close-ups, and the acting 
was true to this ier geen realism, this 
proximity with people still rattling the chains 
of an imprisoned childhood. 


Scene fee ‘The Judge’ 


THE LISTENER 


Robert Harris has recently been giving 
his admirable voice to the eloquence of 
Shakespeare. (At Stratford he even 
made me feel that I had met Jaques and 
heard of the Seven Ages of Man for 
the first time.) Now he proved himself 
no less expert in muffled emotions and 
in the hushed, dry voice of a man over- 
whelmingly repressed. Denholm Elliott 
could open out as the errant Michael, 
relating his endurances and escapades 
that have sunk to squalor: in the fine 
delivery this ugly life acquired a tinc- 
ture of beauty. Joyce Redman as the 
married daughter had to talk of early 
signs of wrinkled age and showed no 
signs of that: but she did demonstrate 
with clarity her life’s early pleasures 
and Jater disillusion. 

There must surely come times when 
viewers wish that murder could take a 
long holiday. I must confess that I 


Alfred 


read the lethal title of ‘ You’re a Long Time 
Dead’ with apprehension. But Elaine Morgan’s 
play (February 13) quickly raised my hopes and 
turned my fears to liars. In the photographer’s 
shop that was the scene of the story one met 
genuine people and not the usual crime-play 
reach-me-downs. There was the twisted, nervous, 
unsuccessful photographer himself, a man with 
a painfully acid: stomach, a short temper, and 
a round-the-bend look in his round-the-room 
glances; the part was played with such 
balance-by Alfred Burke as well as with such a 
vivid presentation of neurosis that my sympathy 
was never lost. 

Billie Whitelaw- gave an equally convincing 
Picture of the man’s commonplace, shallow- 
minded, much-tried, and good-hearted wife, The 
distraught husband began to think her the cause, 
by slow -poisoning, of his gastric misery. To 
make a threesome there was the photographer’s 
large, loutish, genial, soul-of-the-party brother, 


-the kind of fellow who :never lacks an unfunny 


Story and a large laugh for his own telling of it. 
Might he not perhaps be seeing too much of his 
sister-in-law and giving her a motive for the 
imagined murder? An unimpressive lover, no 
doubt, but with a husband so tetchy and unpre- 
dictable, any substitute mighi please, Richard 
Pearson gave us a capital view of this jovially 
callow type. 

The dialogue, written in the suburban slang 
of our time,-was authentic and racy, and the 
twists and turns of the plot were ingenious and 
arresting. There may be a future for this story, 


on ae 16, with Robert Harris (seated) 
as Arthur, Joyce Redman as Irene, and ‘Denholm Elliott as Michael 
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Burke as Harry and Billie Whitelaw as Stella in 
*You’re a Long Time Dead’ on February 13 


with 


more movement of scene, as a 


film, or, with less movement, as a 
play. 
In the meantime I am grateful to 


Miss Morgan for reassuring me that 
murder, or manoeuvres on the brink of 
it, can still be made an endurable theme. 
John Harrison’s efficient direction was 
a great asset. The photography included 
some brilliant work of the ‘ mind’s-eye’” 
type, with faces appearing and re- 
appearing in the phantasms of a 
frenzied brain. 

The first episode of ‘More Than 
Robbery’? (February 12) left me be- 
wildered. There was a cache of arms 
somewhere in Malaya and there were 
some curious assaults and escapes: 
there was also David Horne practising 
medicine, with Terence Morgan and 
Patricia Cree practising skulduggery. 
It seemed all very wild and woolly. 
There must be better to come: that 


would not be difficult, 
Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Gielgud’s Oscar 


Ir I WANTED to reproach myself for objecting, 
in this column last week, to morbidity in the 
Home Service, I might recall that hudibrastic 
hit at those who ‘compound for sins they are 
inclined to, by damning those they have no mind 
o’. I don’t complain of the blinding of Oedipus, 
Macbeth’s severed head, or even the assorted 
atrocities of ‘Titus Andronicus’. Then why 
draw the line at the condemned cell, the criminal 
court, and the morgue? My defence is that what 
is dramatically permissible can be determined 
only by reference to what the dramatist thinks 
he is doing and one’s opinion of his ability to 
do it. My definition of decadence, which would 
apply to Grand Guignol as a whole and some 
of the Jacobeans, is the exploitation of enormity 
as an end in itself. For true tragedy I expect to 
and will gladly go through hell. 

Last week’s Home Service ‘ World Theatre’ 
production of Oscar Wilde’s ‘ Salomé’ (demoted, 
for no good reason, from Monday to Wednes- 
day) more than makes the point. In the past the 
play has been banned by the censor. It was dis- 
missed by Allardyce Nicoll as ‘ decadently sug- 
gestive ’, which is probably the standard view. 
Fully expecting to agree, I found myself pre- 
cipitated to the opposite critical: pole by Val 
Gielgud’s poisonously lust-laden production. He 
freely admits that the climax, in which the 
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_ ing when 


cro phlibae- eine Pabsianiatcts kisses, not # 
‘is one of repulsive cruelty’, He was not, as I 
BiGnmasshie suspected, going in for special plead- 
he suggested | that the play was right 
for radio because it is ‘a better subject for the | 
ear and the imagination than for the eye’. 
Perhaps Max Beerbohm was right in saying that 
‘it is too horrible for definite and corporeal pre- 
sentment’ on the stage, though I rather hope 


' Peter Brook will now grab June Tobin and have 
a go. But Mr. Gielgud has resoundingly put _ 


radio drama ahead of the contemporary theatre 
with one of those rare productions that suddenly 
salvage an unsuspected masterpiece. ‘ Salomé’ is 
among the greatest dramatic experiences ever 
offered by radio. In this performance the violent 
austerity of the tragedy seemed comparable only 
to the greatest of the Greek classics. It must be 


~ broadcast again. 


“ Austerity ’ may sound paradoxical. ‘Salomé’ 
is generally supposed to be, as the Cappadocian 
says of Jokanaan’s dungeon, ‘an old cistern, it 
must be very unhealthy’, But when he wrote 


what I insist was a morality play, Oscar Wilde - 


knew what flesh-hatred could be (and I mean 
hatred by and not of the flesh) as only a volup- 
tuary could know it. His denunciation of the 
body’s betrayal of the soul makes puritan 
polemics as insipid as a Sunday-school mistress 


on sin. June Tobin’s Salomé is- superb. When’ 


she started I was aghast. How could she possibly 
go up to a climax from that libidinous level? 
But she did, with the range, power and com- 
mand of a great tragic actress. If the Drama 
Department does not instantly award her Cly- 
temnestra, Cleopatra, and Phédre to study there 
is no justice in the wireless world. Catherine 
Lacey’s hatefully harsh Herodias and Malcolm 
Keen’s weltering Herod, smothering his single 


' spark of spirit in sensual esnlavement, played her 


~*~ 


level to the limit of their roles. My only doubt 
is whether Jokanaan (John Gabriel) should be 
limited to passionate ascetic denunciation which, 
I admit, his lines seem to suggest. I have been 
suspected of lusting for*the Head of the Drama 
Department on a salver. With ‘Salomé’ Mr. 
Gielgud got his Oscar, and since he made it his 
own it is not generous of me to give it to him. 
How healthy is what it is fashionable to de- 
scribe as ‘dustbin drama’, of which there was 
a minor example in the Third Programme last 
week? ‘ The Square’, by Marguerite Duras, was 
not quite the real Molloy, but no wonder Samuel 
Beckett recommended it to the B.B.C. Virtually a 
duologue for an anonymous couple, it is almost 
timeless and placeless too, and deliberately im- - 
Precise in circumstances. This i is good radio and 
all right by me. The purpose, as it would be in 
Beckett or Betti, is to universalise the personal, 
to isolate the. basic patterns of human experience 
with tenderness and terror. (“Nothing happens 
to me except what happens to everyone’, says 
the man.) As in ‘ Waiting for Godot’, the root- 
less and the rooted recognise each other en route. 
for nowhere in particular. The man wanders the 
world, a commercial traveller tempted to suicide 
but exalted i in the presence of caged lions. The 
girl is imprisoned in domestic service, tempted 
to murder. a monstrous, unclean old woman to- 
she is nursemaid, a slavey’s dream of 
He gently but unsuccessfully urges her 
it. ‘We are the lowest of the low’, she 


the hopes and humiliations, the anger and 
_ despair of the opposite human condition. ‘ The 


_ Square’ says more on this theme in one hour 


| ‘The Shrimp and the Anemone’ trilogy 
| time. It was beautifully played, — 


ate Sood atte Marsh. 


vy cakes the lips of the prophet’s ‘severed head - 


ee But it is the lowliness that transcends — 
loneliness for a time, each comes to comprehend | 


_ more 


‘Yess than Beckett himself would 


Bray’s production of her own version,“ 
a trial, too, was devoid of-legal excitement: 
Roy WALKER © ~~ verdict was a’ foregone conclusion. And the 


ad Jazzing It Up 
“I HAVE BEEN READING the Sound Broadcasting 
Society’s survey of B.B.C. programmes in the 
last quarter of 1957, when the rearrangement of 
services came into full operation. As far as the 
Spoken Word is concerned, the statistics show 
a drop—as compared with the last quarter of 
1956—of almost one-eighth over al! services, 
and on the Third, where most of the serious 
talks appear, a drop of more than a half. The 
new service, Network Three, has done little to 
make up these losses: indeed, if its numerous 
hobbies features are left out, the total drop is 
nearer one-fifth. On the Light, there are now 
no serious straight talks at all. On Network 
Three, five-sixths of the Spoken Word material 
takes the form of ‘ discussions”, and these are 
also on the increase in the Third. 

I should like to add a few comments to these 
depressing figures. Take Network Three, for 
instance. A few weeks ago I said I didn’t want 
to generalise about it: but the time has come 
to put in a strong objection to its mame, which 
is a misleading attempt to make us think there 
is some spiritual connection between it and the 
Third Programme whose time it has usurped. 
This is of course a fallacy which: a glance 
through Radio Times will rapidly dispel. I am 
not denying that Network Three has put on 
some worth-while items over the past month: 
for instance, there was a first-rate archaeology 
feature, a reconstruction of Boadicea’s revolt. 
But that could as well have been broadcast on 
the Home Service. . 

Then take discussions or multi-speaker pro- 
grammes. Of course some of these are genuine 
Clashes of informed opinion, and as such both 
legitimate and rewarding: but all too often they 
are merely attempts to jazz up the Spoken Word. 
It is assumed nowadays that almost anything 
will automatically become more interesting if 
several people are made to giggle self-consciously 
round a chairman, than it would be if aman 
with something to say came to the microphone 
alone and said it. The danger of having too 
many discussion programmes is that it lowers 
the level on which communication is offered. 

With these thoughts in mind, I went through 
the current Radio Times and added up the time 
allotted, on all wavelengths after six in the 
evening, to straight talks or poetry. For the 
Third, I made it about four-and-a-quarter 
hours out of. twenty-four. For the Light, out 
of forty-two hours, nothing. For the Home, out 
~of thirty-five hours, half an hour: yes, a quarter 
of an hour for Alistair Cooke on Sunday and 
“a quarter of-an hour for poetry on Thursday, 
‘both regular features.. For Network Three, one 

-hour out of seven-and-a-half. Total, five-and- 
three-quarter hours out of 108. Even if-you add 
in the more ‘serious’ of the discussions, 
‘including things like ‘ The World of Books’ or 
‘Naturalists’ Notebook ’—anything you like 
except news features—it still doesn’t bring the 
total up to much more than nine hours, about 

_one-twelfth of the week’s evening broadcasting 


- hours. And this week (February 16-22), although 


the total is again about nine hours, this includes 
only about four hours’ straight talks: the rest 
is discussion or documentary. 

Starved of my proper fare, I sought suste- 
nance from Tuesday’s Home Service programme 
on the Parnell divorce case, one of those items 
from the frontier between drama and docu- 

on which we are being invited to spend 
and more time. It was the second in a 
mew series of ‘Famous Trials’. The first- had 
_been a rather sordid murder with little detective, 

; or- forensic interest. The Parnell 
the 


— a? xt 
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characters of the leading figures were not de- 
veloped at all in this unpleasantly detailed recital 
of Victorian scandal, in which the servants’ 
acc ents of the lovers’ meetings were surely 
ma to sound unnecessarily gleeful. The 
cad aa was competently put together, but I 
thought the occasion unworthy both of its sub- 
ject and of the talents of the producer. I found 
it sad to think of Yeats’ poem ‘Come Gather 
Round Me, Parneliites’, which sums up 
Parnell’s career more nobly in two minutes than 
this programme did in an hour; sad to think of 
all those who tuned in on Tuesday knowing 
little of Parnell; sad to think of what they now 
know of him, 
K. W. GRANSDEN 


MUSIC 
Handel and Mascagni 


THERE’S DICHOTOMY for you! And I will not 
pretend to find any common denominator for 
“ Theodora’ and * L’Amico Fritz’, though it is 
conceivable that the composer of ‘Acis and 
Galatea” would have found the wholesome sen- 
timent of Erckmann-Chatrian’s tale to his taste. 

Although “ Theodora’ is styled an oratorio, it 
is completely operatic in structure, and as an 
opera it was presented by the Handel Opera 
Society. Last week’s broadcast was, indeed, in 
the nature of a pre-audition of the stage per- 
formances to be given by the Society next week 
in St. Pancras Town Hall. The professional 
revival of Handel’s stage-works in this country 
seems at last to be gaining impetus, and I note 
that ‘Samson’ is to be performed as an opera 
by the Covent Garden Company at the Leeds 
Festival in October, while Glyndebourne 
announces a season of Handel’s operas for 
August of next year under the direction of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, whose views may be unortho- 
dox but are, as those who heard his performances 
of ‘ Solomon”, certainly revivifying. 

It is really astonishing that.so beautiful a work 

s ‘ Theodora’ should have long been neglected. 
One would have thought that choral societies 
would seize delightedly upon music so congenial 
and _attractive. Perhaps the misfortune of its 
initial failure has deterred conductors from ex- 
amining it. For as Handel cynically remarked, 
“The Jews will not come to it because it is a 
Christian story, and the ladies will not, because 
it is a virtuous one’. It may be conceded that the 
subject is. staid, and the libretto, though less 
stilted than some other products of Dr, Thomas 
Morell’s pen, sententious. But it provided 
Handel with exactly the right situations of noble 
pathos which he could so well express in music. 
And it gave him too the contrast of pagan Rome 
and Christian faith which he turned to such 
fine dramatic use. For if the music of Theodora 
herself is on the highest plane of noble tragic 
feeling, the music for the festival of Venus is in 
that delicious and elegantly sensuous style that 
Handel had already exploited in the ‘ Nightin- 
gale’ chorus in ‘ Solomon’ a year earlier. 

All these virtues in the music were well 
brought out in last week’s performance. April 
Cantélo admirably conveyed the exaltation of 
the martyr) Theodora, even if she did not always 
maintain®an easy and serene flow of vocal tone. 
Helen Watts did all that a contralto can do with 
the music of Didymus composed for a member 
of the extinct species of musici. And Geraint 
Evans made an admirably forcible and ruthless 
Governor of Antioch. The Chandos Chorus and 
the Philomusica Orchestra (which under its 
founder, Boyd Neel, has from the first been 
expert in the Handelian style) sang and played 
well under the direction of Charles Farncombe. 

What I had read about some of the other 
productions at Drury Lane did not prejudice 
me in favour. of the broadcast of ‘ L’Amico 
Fritz’ last Briday.. But, whatever it may have 


== s | “You can get a V.H. F. set cheaper than this” ; Bis: 


ers y) ; ; : ae a a 
pas ~ \e * <a 
. = ‘ me Fr ss aes : 
—But not better. This is the Grundig Marlborough designed to meet the most extended frequency limits which | ‘Sate iets 
V-H.F. broadcasts can produce. The Marlborough is a four-wave, three-speaker radio which is really two setsinone. 
es, It gives you V.H.F. as well as long, medium or short wave reception, ® 


The tuning is linked through a ‘Duplex’ clutch so that if you are listening on any of the standard wave bands . 


~ and decide to switch over to V.H.F., the other programme will remain tuned, should you wish to return to it.» 
‘ i Bt ; 


aoe i 


-The three speakers are acoustically placed to give maximum depth and realism and to provide a balanced dispersal eet 


- of the treble register as well as the bass. 
There is a unique frequency response control 


system covering the whole frequency spectrum; 


four independent controls which allow of an 


~ 


infinite number of settings and extremely 


is, ‘ a 
accurate adjustments. A visual indication of 
i 5 4 ‘ y . ; : : P 
pa these is given. There are many other 
+ refinements—press-button wave selection, built- 


in aerials for both V.H.F. and standard 
: : reception, A.V.C. and micromagic eye tuning. 
Ask your local dealer 
for a demonstration — 
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_ charming 
is after the sensational, hot-blooded melodrama 
of ‘Cavalleria Siciliana’. It is odd that 


country. For it has most of the qualities English — 
audiences like—plenty of melody, sentiment, and 
an intelligible story. It anticipates, too, the 
— musical style of Puccini, whose 

Lescaut’ had not appeared when 
Fritz’ was composed. - 

The opera served to introduce a charming 
young soprano, Nicoletta Panni, with an attrac- 
tive voice that, carefully treated, should make 
her in a few years’ time an ideal exponent of the 
more lyrical heroines of Italian opera. To the 


*L’Amico 


3 a 
his back on Beethoven and Brahms 
long ago, but history works behind 
one’s back. It was Brahms who 

divorced the Requiem from the Mass, and it 
was Beethoven who, with his E major Sonata, 
Op. 109, reintroduced the slow-fast-slow scheme 
of the French overture on a quasi-symphonic 
level, fetaining the same. tonality for all three 
movements. These, then, are the chief general 
characteristics of what has so far remained 
Britten's: only. big orchestral work (1940): the 
Saree; uiem, now even devocalised, and the 
| homotéiiat slow-fast-slow layout; the three 
movenients, which run into each other, all bear 
the key signatures of D (eventually major). 
Britten has his head screwed on the right ~ 
Way and can therefore afford to stand on it. He 
turns not only the symphonic scheme inside 
out, but also, by implication, the Requiem itself. 
The LACRYMOSA (his own titles are here 
capitalised), originally the coda to the sequence 
Dies Irae, has become the first movement, 
structurally the most complex, while the DIES 
IRAE itself is the ensuing scherzo and thus gives 
the lie in the weightiest possible way to the 
literal meaning of the term: a historical de- 
velopment initiated by Beethoven’s. attitude to- 
wards the scherzo finds its complete fulfilment. 
‘The REQUIEM AETERNAM, finally, has moved 
from the beginning to the end where, however, 
it joins hands with the end of the Mass, i.e. 
of the Agnus Dei: ‘ Dona eis requiem aeternam, 
Domine, et lux perpetua luceat eis . . .’—the 
words are virtually identical with the opening 
of the Introitus, ~~ 
The first movement is the most difficult to 
understand and the most easily underestimated, 
~ because it rolls two structural principles into 
one, if not indeed two compositorial cultures: 
repetition and development, ostinato and sonata. 
Se far as formal approach is concerned, the 
nearest ancestor is Tchaikovsky, who is equally 
underrated by the ‘sonata’ highbrows of — 
central Europe and their guilt-laden followers 
here. 


“It is, in fact, this type of movement which 
‘Theodor ‘Wiesengrund-Adorno, the German 
_ music-philosopher-in-chief, must have had in 
_ mind when he found is Britten’ 's trump-card 

Meagreness, that was a ‘ taste for taste- 
ee grows from lack of 


c Manon A; 


spare-time critic, Britten turned’ 


of Suzel she ee the right note of in- 


ded very well indeed on the air. And how genuousness, and, so far as one could tell with- 
and refreshing this blameless Eencdy pan seeing her, amply met the not very exacting 


demands made on her powers as an actress. 


Iimess unfortunately involved a change of cast in 
_ Mascagni’s second opera did not catch on in this % Phe. part of Fritz, but Luigi Pontiggia made a 


very competent substitute. The part of Rabbi 
.David was in the extremely capable hands of 
Paolo Pedani, who has an excellent baritone 
voice and a good command of vocal expression. 
As Fritz’s gipsy friend, Beppe, Clara Betner sang 
in boyish fashion and it was no fault of hers 
(mor of the leader of the L.S.O. who presumably 
played it) that her violin-solo sounded very poor 
imitation zingarésca. Vincenzo Bellezza secured 
an excellent performance of the charming, if 
occasionally rather vapid, score. 


By; HANS KELLER 


just because it is so highly and so exclusively 


‘eultured within the sonata orbit, cannot see 


where the ostinato comes 
crashing. 

In Britten’s Lacrymosa sonata, however, it 
comes in with a confident bang at the front door. 


in without gate- 


‘The basic motive, which is mourning (Ex. 1), is 


aa 


preceded by the basic idea, death—the inexorably 
repeated note that becomes the tonic pedal. 
Ostinatos, repetitions, pedals: the devils for 
orthodox sonata believers and _ iconoclastic 
twelve-toners alike. Often enough, these devices 
are indeed a way out, but Britten’s introductory 
accompaniment is his inspired way in. The 
obstinate pedal dominates most. of the move- 
ment, and more than that: it is only in the 
finale that the relentless ostinato procedure is 
resolved by way of the first ‘melodious’ 
melody (Ex, 2); that the day of judgement gives 
way to the dawn of eternal rest. -Repetition, 
usually the enemy of contrast, has itself be- 
come a contrasting element. 
_As in the classical sonata rondo, the first 


“subject returns in the tonic before the develop- 


ment. Once again, the ultimate source of this 
structuralisation is Beethoven (String Quartet, 
Op. 59, No. 1), who introduced it as a mental 
bridge over the gap left by his omitting the 
repeat of the exposition. This return of the 
theme is in fact more of a recapitulation than 
the recapitulation itself, which overlaps with 
the development. There the tonic pedal of the 
beginning has become a dominant pedal nar: 
which the theme enters and unfolds until, 
the middle of it, a fortissimo climax is ee 
where tonic chord and tonic pedal establish the 
tonal recapitulation. The way in which this 
telescoping of development and recapitulation 
is achieved represents the greatest single master- 
stroke in the work, and one of the master-strokes 
of the century. Not since Tchaikovsky’s revolu- 
tionary Fourth Symphony, in whose first move- 
tt the tonic arrives in the middle. of the 
‘recapitulation of the second subject, has a split- 
-up between thematic and harmonic recapitula- 
tion been achieved with such natural con- 


oe scherzo is the most obviously original 
and impressive movement. Not even the home 
ey can altogether withstand the Day of Wrath. 
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The main orchestral events of the week in- 
cluded the first public performance by Bronisl>y 
Gimpel at the Royal Philharmonic Socicty’s 
concert te the Royal Festival Hall, of Roberto 
Gerhard’s Violin Concerto, and Mahler's im- 
mence Fifth Symphony which was given two 
studio performances. Both works, which were 
conducted by Rudolf Schwarz, are eclectic in 
style, Gerhard’s being a strange synthesis of 
traditional Spanish’ elements with Austrian (i.c., 
Schénbergian) dogma which the composer has 
successfully welded into a personal style of his 
own. Mahler’s symphony contains the Adagietio 
which is the most popular expression of his 
W eltschmerz. But we have to pay dearly for that 
lollipop with an hour’s length of diffuse and 
sour music. 

DyYNELEY HussEy 


, 


Britten’s ‘Sinfonia da Requiem’ 


The Sinfonia da Requiem will be broadcast at 9.15 p.m. on Wednesday, February 26 (Home) 


Indeed, if I may say so, the key signature of D 
minor isa trifle optimistic, for in reality the 
ternary structure is composed very much against 
the background of the tonic. Prior to the four- 
bar lead-back, there simply is no D minor; any 
stressed D has strictly dominant function (G 
major). And even at the end, when everything 
has gone to»pieces, we get the glowing ashes of 
the tonic rather than the tonic itself, for the 
obstinate D resumes its dominant implication 
(G minor now) in the broken texture, 

Erwin Stein has sensitively written of Britten’s 
discovery of “the sonority of the second’ (see 
Ex. 2). But how does Britten do it? Chordal 
structure, progression and part-writing offer no 
explanation, because the assumption is that 
despite their mitigating effect, Britten’s second 
retains enough latent friction to make its sonor- 
ity sound new: .a dominant seventh chord’s 
“sonority of the second’ is no news. 


The basic motive (Ex. 1), which consists of 
the saddest couple of scale degrees in the 
diatonic repertoire, is resolved by its major ver- 
sion at the beginning of the finale: 


Ex.2. ee 


A tonic minor version of this theme has, 
moreover, formed the above-mentioned lead- 
back in the scherzo, In other words, the liberat- 
ing effect of Ex, 2, which, presupposing D 
minor, would be there in any case, is consider- 
ably heightened by  Britten’s thorough- 
thematicism, At the same time, this extremely 
meaningful, consoling second is verticalised (see 
arrows in Ex, 2), It is this kind of vertical 
thematicism, of clearly defined meaningfulness 
which, in my submission, explains the sonority 
of Britten’s characteristic seconds in every single 
instance. It may be added that the explanation 
corresponds to what Schénberg meant by ‘the 
emancipation of the dissonance ’. 

Though the principal section of this ternary 
finale is the most Stravinskyian piece Britten has 
ever written, it thus contains one of his most 
personal discoveries. I wou'd not have expected 
less from a composer whom | regard as the 
greatest alive, 


Tae Whom would you choose ki: 
. ‘as an executor or 
- trustee to be responsible for 
your family’s security? You’d want an 
expert administrator (and that narrows the field); 
someone of absolute discretion and impartiality 
(that narrows it further); someone who will not 
be invalidated by illness or accident (and who 
can say that?); above all, a person who will deal 


te ' + with your affairs with human understanding. 
‘When making your Will think of the Public i 
pric ie see cty not or Her father’s life assurance 
completely reliable, cuaranpeste secrecy and protects her future. ; f 
tialit tor or trust . : Sere : : t 
i free booklet vives full-detalial eeteneet Your family Ee DO ea | 
service Beerale at cost to every testator. 
WRITE TO For personal advice on life assurance for _ 
THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE - . the family — ASK THE MAN FROM THE nee 
(Dept. C), KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 . re P RU D is AY T LAL. 
ne - EF ¥ : f : ; : * 
SHOCK-PROOF This child | 
PANES ee should be on 


The recent heavy fallin share values emphasises 
. the wisdom of investing money in a good Building - 
- Society. For instance, £500 invested in the ‘‘Planet”’ 
before these troubles started, is still £500 today—and 
will be £500 in the future. Never any loss of Capital. 

The financial strength of this century-old organ- 
ization is beyond all doubt. Ithas been under thesame ~_ 
control for over 25 years; is a founder-member of the — 
Building Societies Association, and throughout its 
existence has maintained the highest standards for 
safeguarding the interests of its shareholders. 


your conscience 


This is an actual photograph of a little girl of 2 years 
9 months—as the N.S.P.C.c. inspector found her. She “4 
had been left alone for hours every day in a locked and < ie 
empty room. She was thin, undernourished, and 6 lbs. 
under normal weight. Worst of all, she was frightened. ees ay 
Now, thanks to the N.S.P.C.C., she is happy, welkfedand = 
well cared for. oe ake 
This particular little girl is only one of thousands of: 

children who need your help. oe a donation now, 


The Society has just introduced a. “Linked 
Deposit” Plan in which shareholders of the 
“Planet’”’, old and new, can posaceate to their 
greater advantage. ; 
Full details of the Plan available upon request. 


4 Ke however small, to Pe i) + 
A THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY z: 
—— N-S:P-C-C 

Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 t ‘ROOM 65 ne ake 


(Telephone: Monarch 8985) : : ae 
-. VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, wa t= 
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S RERAUTHONS AGAINST FROST 


“In FROSTY CONDITIONS there are several precau- 


had a freeze-up or not. Last thing at night run 
a little water through the taps to make sure that 
_ they are free from ice. Then turn the taps off, 
be certain 
Precaution put the plug in all sinks, wash 
agag thang Turn the stopcock off. If 
been a forecast of very severe frost 
Pi Ss are not lagged it might be as 


ain down your cold water pipes and 


sane 


7 


extra 


LEFF 
cal 
a 


an outside water-closet, when in 

emptying the cistern you should 
amount of salt in the pan itself. 
turn the stopcock on and make 
that water flows freely from all taps and 
‘the cistern and any water tanks in the 
space, 


i 
ve 


“In the 


phd 


e 
by 


ST 


as thaw it out with rags dipped in hot water. 
- Put an electric radiator near, but not touching, 
the pipe. Do not use a blow lamp unless you are 
‘very experienced im its use or you may do as 
have done and set fire to your house. 
If you cannot thaw the pipe out yourself, shut 
_ off the stopcock and send for a plumber. 

e further point: look m your loft space 
if any snow has been driven in. If it 
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- Crossword No. I. AAT. 
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tions which you should take whether you have a 


they are not dripping. As an ~ 


‘cistern. This applies ‘particularly 


you have a blockage try to trace its Position 


His Day. 


‘Prizes fick the Gist tires Gorrect selitaons opened): ‘book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, February 27. Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisrENER, Broadcasting House, 


see for the 
TERENAS Sceasty i cinion Far too many 
people fail to take this precaution and are faced 


fn ‘wet ceilings and pe wet furniture. 
‘Ae Hi, J. ELDRIDGE 


_—sA SIMPLE MENU 
I would suggest as a simple but well-balanced 


_ meal meat-and-macaroni pudding followed by 


grilled peaches. 

~For the meat-and-macaroni pudding, mince 
about 3 Jb. of cold meat and mix it with about 
2 oz. each of cooked macaroni, white bread- 
“crumbs, and shredded suet. Add a little flour, 
-a beaten egg, a pinch of herbs, and some season- 
ing, and steam the mixture in a basin gently for 
half an hour. Serve it-with a tomato sauce, or 
gravy, and spring 

~ Peaches from South Africa are in the shops, 
and are delicious grilled. For this, just cut them 
in half, take out the stone, and put a small piece 


of butter in its place. Shake plenty of sugar, 
. over the opened-up peaches, and put them under 


the grill to glaze. Serve hot, with lemon juice. 
* CHRISTINE CaNTI 


BACON CUTLETS 
For each person buy a rasher, about one-quarter 
of an inch thick, of prime collar or gammon. 
-Poach these gently in boiling water for ten 


_ minutes to remove any excess of salt. Dip in egg 


By Meringue. 


- Lendon, W.1, marked ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
{ crosswords the Editor’s- decision is final 


tae of the lights have something in common. These are 
| gmserted at the numbers marked with asterisks, where the 
glue main Jeeds to an intermediate werd associated with 


the light. The figure im brackets refers to the number of 
detters in the light itself. * KR’ = reversed, 

| _ CLUES—ACROSS 
*1. “God said ‘let —— be” and all was light’ (7) 
*71. She fied from Cephaius out of shame (7) 


ry combination seldom encountered (4) 
Captain +9 commander (8) 
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17. 
18. 


Eee mation loses what’s bad in France ‘before 


tumours 
State where a laugh greets a decoration (5) 
Pleasing, despite the cricketer’s mightmare within 4) 
’ Ringel and Salph form its feet (10) 
Peak remains of a distress signal (4) 
» The time it takes to take the middle out of a 
_ buttercup (3) 
Skate round a read fairly quickly (7) 
28 (& 33. Important bills (4) 
29R.Didn’t employ ghosts as a writer (5) 
30. Land often covered with water in defence (3) 
31. A bit upset at seeing decay (3) 
See 28A. 
Skate + i silk (5) 


Sian ok Hercules (6) 


Approaching, in a aa nade sort of way (6) 
Jar return: a Cockney welcome (4) 
In course, coffee _with brandy will 
provide pleasure (6) 
Comic im a bad way at Cictaiananniae @) 
& 40. Reunites, after some disagreement, a 
body of retainers (8) 
Author of the Maid of Neidpath (6) 
Stir rant will form the answer here (4) 
‘He lived in a famous cave on Staffa (4) 


DOWN 

: The man from Montdidier (6) 

Homer represented him as wise, eloquent and 
full of artifices (5) 

Ballantyne was_his publisher (5) 

Fish shaped float encloses encloses (7) 

; sown they idle, but of the world they know 


gh certainly sum up (3) 
for rahe Hesideme snob (6, Two 0 words) 


¢- ! 
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JOHN Hate (page 320): 


Housewife 


and breadcrumbs and fry in shallow fat until 

golden brown and cooked through—about ten 

minutes. Serve with spaghetti in tomato sauce. 
LoursE DAVIES 


Notes on Contributors 


ADMIRAL- SIR CHARLES DANIEL, K.C.B. (page 
303): Chairman, Television Advisory Com- 
mittee, since 1952; formerly Commandant of 
the Imperial Defence College 

Liecvut.-GENERAL Sir GEOFFREY EVANS,. KBE. 
(page 304): formerly General Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Northern Command 

GEORGE WOODCOCK, C.B.E. (page 311): Assistant 
General Secretary of the T.U.C. since 1947 

N. B. MARSHALL (page 316): on staff of British 
Museum (Natural History), department of 
zoology; author of Aspects of Deep Sea 
Biology 

JOHN FERNALD (page 318): Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art since 1955; 
producer of plays on stage and television 

Lecturer in Modern 
History, Jesus College, Oxford; author of 
England and the Italian Renaissance 

Sir ArTHUR ELTON (page 328): founder and 
director of- Film Centre, Ltd.; Governor, 
British Film Institute, 1949-50; author of 
British Railways, How Motor.Cars Run, etc. 


9R. Quite near “land (7) 

10. Strike a Buddhist priest (4) 

11. Slow movement of a Texan soldier in trouble ©) 

. Lively fruit of the ae rose (3) 

18. Mystical way, we ‘heat, of getting acquainted with a 
close relation (6) 

Son of Lovel; he explaimed Shakespeare to the young 


(4) 

*21, Famous husband of Judy (4) 

22. Cut the head off a mangy animal and it brings tears 
to your eyés”(5) 

23. He got lost at first, but you’ll find him with the 
horses . (6) 

27K. Skill and cunning are singular (3) 

29. Not out and out gain 4) 

*32. His body ‘was brought from Greece te be buried at 

Hucknall Torkard (9) 

Leader of the Royalist Cavalry in the Civil Wars 


(3) 
84. Confused roar about a trough yields a fine flower (7) 
85R.You can get considerable heat from the ashes under- 
neath a bonfire G) 
Propounder of the principles of ‘ 
(5) 
88. Can you ‘bear to change a stiff collar? (6) : 
39. As I was a candidate, I started a literary composition 


(3) : 
41. Being followed. That’s why the god turns round (4) 
42. The businessman possibly who conceded the penalty 


(7) 

Translated omer between 1688 and 1744 (6) 
Excalibur, Rene and Pridwin were this other associa- 
tions (6) 


‘sweetness and fight ’ 


*46. ~The last of the Goths (6) 

*47. Wer romance was the subject of the Barretts of 
Wimpole Street (3) ; 

50@. When a child was this knowledge, he’ll beg you to 
do it (4) 

52. Frequently occurs in differential calculus and Greek 
werse (5) 


Absence of wind always proves a handicap in nautical 

manoeuvres (4) 

56 & 49A. Eighteen generally, and not a characteristic of 
the nineteenth (8) 

60R. Anybody can take the top off an ice-cream container 
(3) 

61. Surround or a little book (3) 


Selution of No. 1,445 


NOTES 
*a” and ‘b” are complementary numerals between 9 and 
310 to make up a duodecimal system, in which all clues and 


lights ‘ab’ can thus only be expressed 


as ‘ab’ 
1st prize: J. B. Benson (High Wycombe); 2nd prize: 
Mrs. J. M. Mernagh (Bath); 3rd prize: Howard 
J. Clase (Cambridge). 


are expressed. 
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L E j S U R E ag [a= Courses of Home Study form : 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that “of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those whoarestudiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 


some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for London University General 
Certificate of Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct 


B.D., B.Mus., etc., obtainable without residence). Also for General 
Certificate (all Levels, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), 


The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly qualified 
Tutors. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired, 


ss PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
_ CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE | 


LANGUAGE Ge" 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Coursesfor these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers. correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of a failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of | 
the Course. More than 13,000 Successes at © 
Lond. Univ. Exams. alone from 1947. 


@ Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M-A,, 
LL.D:, Director of Studies, Dept. FE24. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Write for 
Profit 


and for pleasure too 


Now more than ever people are taking 
up writing not merely as ‘a welcome 
source of extra income but for the vivid, 
creative interest it brings into their lives 
—a hobby that keeps the mind actively 
and pleasurably engaged. ‘ 

Learn the essential technique by post— 

_ how to write, what to write about, how 
to prepare MSS,-and HOW TO SELL 
‘THEM for the best prices. Send to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/32L), Palace. 
Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of | 
**How to Succeed as a Writer.” 

“Iam making a little niche for myself 
with my writing and have had many 
stories and articles and a serial publish- 
ed," reports one R.I. student. “It’s only 
a hobby, of course—but the most 
fascinating, enjoyable and satisfying 
in the world, I think.” 


. PRELIMINARY COURSES £6.15.0 
- FRENCH - GERMAN ~TTALIAN RUSSIAN 


orn cae 


sae ‘ ‘sdvomeed Courses elie available and some other Courses for 
~ those whose native tongue is not English. a ne ay 


~e 


- ASSIMIL- (England), E.M.1. Institutes Ltd., Dept. No. C183 
10, Pembridge Square, London, W.2. 
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CAR MATS - 


ADD TO LUXURY and « 
COMFORT and are 
INCREDIBLY DURABLE 
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learn as you do it- 


For Cars and Caravans 


-FREE brochure to:— : 
“EMISTRUGTOR” 
E.M.1. INSTITUTES 


(Dept. H.F.183) LONDON W.4 
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GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


Entry to Degree), and Degrees (B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 


Bar (Pts. I and ID, T eachers’ Diplomas, and many other examinations, 


ae Learn Spanish—or one of several European Languages—in 
three months in your-own home. The ASSiMiL “Way cuts |. 
out learning by heart... Simply absorb the language and 
imitate the accent from natural, everyday conversation on 
gramophone records with a special _ book for. guidance. | 


Telephone: BAYswater ae 


At last! Here’s YOUR opportunity toowna 
magnificent Hi-Fi at two-thirds of the normal 
; AS aban all the fun of building it yourself! 
. Units include beautifully-styled gritarn- 
porary cabinet, high-quality amplifier, 4- 
speed auto-change record player, twin 
speakers and tape recorder—t y're easy to 
assemble—no experience needed—and our 
instructional service teaches you all about 
Hi-Fi—as you build! . . . Send NOW for 


Associated with “His Master’s- Voice’, - 


ublished by the British Broadcasting Saale v7 
London, Wal. apse: 20, 1 


but they yen grow 


on trees. And they — 
‘are not ready made = 


Expert writers who are also teachers 
‘of experience are on the staff of the 
famous London School of Journalism, 
founded in 1919 under Lord North- 
cliffe. The LSJ Courses, always ¢ abreast 
of modern developments and trends, 
are given by correspondence to writers 
all over the world. The coaching is 


' adapted to the ‘interests and objects” 


of each individual and no time Jimit 
is fixed. The courses are in Jour- 
nalism, Story Writing, Free Lance 
Journalism, Television Plays, Radio 
Plays, Literature, History, Poetry and 
Writing for Children. ae 

The new edition of “Writing for 
the Press” is now available free on 
request to:—Chief Secretary, — 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 


-  GROsvenor 8250 
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“There are LSJ, Students.-allover ithe world’ 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


“A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course. 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 


2 General Sectlifante of Education and Prelim, 
~ exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., = 


ternal London University Degrees 
|” Service,” Local Government and comm 


» exams.; for professional exams. in Law 


countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 


, exams. Many intensely pra 


* courses in business 000 EX: 


~ Text-book Be, iibtaey. ost Mogerave f 
payable by instalments, % 
Write today for prospectus, sent FRE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to~ the Secretary “(D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, Londo: 


‘is far and away dhe ‘easiest of | all 
shorthands- to learn, to write and to” 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in- 
the alphabet to be condensed and 
reo read back, the Speedhand 
form indicat the -sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient — 
phonetic shorthand which you are_ 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without: correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 

new edition of the Speedhand Manu 
and free trial lesson, please write to- 
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